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A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS. 








THE HEART. 


Tue human heart—no mortal eye 
Hath seen its strings laid bare ; 
A beauty and a mystery 
Is all that resteth there. 
In love, how silently "twill brood 
O’er feelings unconfessed— 
A bird that feeds in solitude 
The younglings of its nest. 


Its hate is like volcanic fire! 
We wreck not of its wrath, 
*Till bursts the lava of its ire 
Around its scorching path ; 
Its friendships! oh! the blessed seeds 
It strews in time’s dark bowers— 
That spring through misery’s bitter weeds | 
To crown life’s cup with flowers. 


The heart’s despair—what simile 
Portrays its gloom aright? 

It is the hell of memory— 
Unutterable night! 

Its holiness !—a tree whose life 
Eternity supplies ; 

And flocking to whose branches come 
The birds of Paradise. 


In ev'ry change the human heart 
Is but a living lyre, 

Where each fierce passion plays its part 
Upon a separate wire ; 

But harsh and wild the tones will be, 
Whilst passion round them clings: 

It never breathes true melody, 
Till God has touched its strings. 


Endeavor to be first in thy calling, whatever 
it be: neither let any one go before thee in 
well doing; nevertheless do not envy the 





merits of ancther, but improve thine own tal- 


ent. 
Gar.— Vor. I1.—No. 2. 
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(Concluded. } 

He found that gentleman at home, and was 
received by him with that cold civility of as- 
pect and manner with which he would have 
welcomed equally his warmest friend and his 
bitterest foe. 

“ My name is Captain Gillespie, of his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate the Wasp, stationed at Leith.” 

“ Ah !—pray be seated, sir.” 

“T have written to you twice within the 
last week, upon a very painful subject to you, 
[ dare say, Mr. Hume. 
ceived my letters!” 

*¢T did, sir.” 

“And pray, sir, may | beg to know what 
answer you have to make to them?” 

“T have already answered them, sir.” 

“A blank sheet of paper is no answer, Mr 
Hume.” 

“ There was something more than that ac- 
companying your last returned epistle, sir.” 

“Then I am to understand that this young 


May [ ask if you re- 


person has been imposing on me, and that you 
are really not her parent ?” 

“ Sir!—Why, that is strange doctrine, and 
quite beyond my understanding.” 

“Pray, sir, if she was your daughter, how 
do you make out that she is not so now ?” 

“Her own conduct, sir, is a sufficient ex- 
planation of the paradox.” 

* Then it is her conduct, Mr. Hume, that [ 
wish to get explained. Let us understand 
one another, sir, on that point, before saying 
another word, and allow me, in the first place, 
to relate to you the statement made to me by 
the unhappy girl herself of the circumstances 
which induced her to act so indiscreetly as she 
has done.” 

The worthy officer then recapitulated faith- 
fully the story told him by Miss Hume, soft- 
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ening nothing that related to her own ‘n thought- 
lessness or folly, but touching as slightly as 
possible on her statements ‘respecting her 
father’s severe reproaches for her partiality 
to her cousin, in order not to irritate his au- 
ditor. He concluded by asking if the narra- 
tive were true or false. 

“Tt seems to be all very correct, sir,” was 
the cold reply. 

“And was there no aggravating circum- 
stances connected with it, previous to her 
leaving your house ?” 

* None, sir, that I am aware of.” 

“Had she not previously been guilty of 
some flagrant misconduct to call down your|| 
anger?” 

“ Never, sir; she had always behaved as a 
daughter ought to do.” 

“And in the name of all that is sacred, do 
you consider yourself warranted, by this sin- 
gle act of youthful imprudenice, to cast off 
your own child for ever !” 

* She cast me off, sir, and may, therefore, 
find a home and a father where she may. But, 
sir,” continued Mr. Hume, rising from his 
seat, “I will not submit to have my conduct 
seem by any one, far less by a stranger. 

f your visit had reference to nothing else but 
this topic, | have to beg that it may termi- 
nate.” 

“Do you not consider yourself bound, s 
pursued Capt. Gillespie, also rising, but w ith 
a swelling heart and glowing cheek— are 
you not bound, sir, by ‘the ties of nati ire, by 
the mere sense of decency, to take back your 
erring child to your heart?’ Should you not 
reflect, sir, that her present folly may perhaps 
be owing to some neglect on your part in the 
training of her young mind, and that it is 
only the more imperative upon you, from what 
has now happened, to endeavor to instruct her 
understanding, confirm her principles, and by 
parental lenity and kindness, to make her 
penitence for her error more lasting and sal- 
utary! She is yet pure and unspotted as 
when she left her mother’s bosom. Surely, 
surely, sir, you make some distinction between 
folly and crime.’ 

“ You‘have my answer, sir,” was the only 
reply. 

“And do you really mean to abandon her 
thus to the mercy—to the cruelty and villany 
rather—of the world, without protection, with- 
out subsistence ?” 

“TI see every reason for believing,” replied 
the other in asignificant tone, “ that she will 
not be at a loss for either.” 

The honest hearted sailor started at the in- 
sinuation conveyed by these words, as if a 
shell had exploded at his feet. 

“ Sir,” said he, unable to repress his indig- 
nation, “but for these gray hairs [ would 
strike you beneath my feet! But you say 











right. sir,’ ’ continued he, recovering himself. 
| yon poor mourner shall not suffer for the 
cruelty of her unnatural parent. While it js 
in my power, she shal] neither want assist. 
ance nor protection; nor shall it be my fault 
if she does not cease to forget that she owed 
her being to so callous-hearted a monster as 
‘you have proved yourself to be !” 

And he kept his word. Upon his returp 
home, he imparted the result of his interview 
to the unfortunate girl in as gentle terms as 
possible, and begged her, at the same time, to 
‘look to him as her future parent. The poor 
outcast could but sob her gratitude. 

Captain Gillespie in a few weeks received 
orders to proceed to a foreign station; and 
‘seeing the daily decreasing health of his 
icharge, he sought out a residence for her ina 
respectable family i in the country, not many 
\miles from the metropolis; and at the same 
time, aware of the uncertainty of life in a 
‘profession like his, he deposited sufficient 
funds to secure the unfortunate a maintenance 
for life. He set sail, and never saw her more, 
|having subsequently to his return from abroad, 
married and settled in England. The object 
of his benevolence lived for many years atter- 
\wards, but gradually declined, and at Jast 
sunk into the grave, there can be but little 
doubt, from the effects of a broken heart.— 
Not one of her relatives had ever deigned to 
inquire afte’ |©—and they even carried their 
vindictive: yeyond the grave. On being 
\informed of her death her generous benefactor 
hastened down to Scotland for the purpose of 
seeing the last rites paid to her remains, and 
thought it but his duty to send a notification 
of the event to her parents, who were still 
lalive; but no notice was taken of the intima- 
tion. Captain Gillespie, therefore, laid her 
head in the grave himself, assisted by a few 
ifriends, who were aware of all the circun- 
'stances that originated the connexion between 
‘them, and who pitied the dead no less than 
‘they honored the living. 
| Jt was from one of these mourners that we 
‘learned the particulars of this mournful tale, 
‘which in every part is related exactly as it 
reached us. In saying so, we are not prac- 
tising one of those arts by which the writers 
of narratives, probable and otherwise, so often 
attempt to abuse the confidence of their read- 
ers. The story is positively true, and such, 
in our opinion, as its publicity in this place 
‘may perhaps raise a feeling of repentance in 
that unnatural heart, hitherto so obdurate.— 
Such an anecdote cannot fail to suggest in 

every mind a reflection upon the guilt which 
may oecasionally attach to a character, i im ev- 
ery common respect held as above impeach- 
ment. A man may be, in the sense of the 
world, respectable for the discharge of almost 
every obligation of life—may be in fact, both 
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moral and religious to the eye of the world;; BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL 
and yet he may, in a mere excess of certain wit salen: aemnianeniain 
feelings which, in a moderate degree, might be beige . 
laudable and beneficial, do that which all No. VIII. 
ordinary men would shudder at, or, as in the | [ left this lovely and unhappy creature, this 
present case, make such omissions of daty, |! dove in the vulture’s talons, with almosta pang. 
as in a later and better state of heart, are fit) A few steps more brought us into the open air, 
toraise within him the most exquisite tortures; but among bowers that covered our path with 
of remorse and despair. At the same time,| darkness. At the extremity of the gardens 
the moral may be fitly drawn by the young) my guide struck with his dagger upon a door; 
and inexperienced, that one false step in life} it was opened; we found horses outside; he 
—one trifling aberration from the strictest! sprang on one; I sprang on its fellow; and 
rules of propriety may be visited with a de-||palace, guards, and death, were left far be- 
gree of punishment which no previous calcu-| hind. 
jation could have anticipated, and whicheven|; He galloped so furiously, that I found it 
on general principles of justice may be con-| impossible to speak; and it was not till we 
demned. had reached an eminence a few miles from 
ed Rome, where we breathed our horses, that I 
Ma hanee Riiihiaatiiaeaiee could ask to whom [ had been indebted for 
my escape. But [ could not extract a word 

THE FIRST WILD NOTE OF SPRING. from him. He made signs of silence, and 
What charm in that wild note! it says, now the Spring|| pointed with wild anxiety to the scene that 
Is preparing her roses and lilies to fling ‘spread below. It was of a grandeur and ter- 

O’er the place where the lov'd ones repose ; ror indescribable. Rome was an ocean of 
The walks of the dead shall now smile “though in} fiame. 

uin,” || Height and depth were covered with red 
Zephyrs in silence the high grass is wooing, isutges, that rolled before the blast like an 

Luxuriaut, refreshing, and green. | endless tide. The billows burst up the sides 
? of the hills, which they turned into instant 
The butterflies, waving in circles near by, volcanos, exploding volumes of smoke and 
Unconscious of those who in solitude lie, fire; then plunged into the depths in a hun- 

Flit and sport round the flow’rs of the grave; dred glowing cataracts, then climbed and con- 
The willows revive, and fann’d by the gale sumed again. The distant sound of the city 
Repeat the soft sigh—their erial wail in her convulsion went to the soul. The air 

Ger the slumberers resting below. was filled with the steady roar of the advane- 
ing flame, the crash of falling houses, and 
the hideous outcry of the myriads flying 
through the streets, or surrounded and perish- 
ing in the conflagration. 

Hostile to Rome as I was, I could not re- 
strain the exclamation; “There goes the 
fruit of conquest, the glory of ages, the 
purchase of the blood of millions! Was 
vanity made for man!” My guide continued 
looking forward with intense earnestness, as 
if he were perplexed by what avenue to en- 
terthe burning city. I demanded who he 
/was, and whither he would lead me. He re- 
turned noanswer. A long spire of flame that 
shot up from a hitherto untouched quarter en- 

erossed all his senses. He struck in the 

— spur, and making a wild gesture to me to fol- 

A PORTRAIT. low, darted down the hill. J pursued; we 
found the Appian choked with wagons, bag- 

Her close lips gage of every kind, and terrified crowds hur- 
Were delicate as the tinted pencilling rying,into the open country. ‘To force a way 
Of veins upon a flower; and other cheek through them was impossible. All was cla- 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, | mor, violent struggle, and helpless death.— 
Like something that was half afraid of light.!) Men and women of the highest rank were on 
There was no slighter print upon the grass, |!foot, trampled by the rabble, that had then 
Than her elastic step; and in her frame lost all respect of conditions. One dense 
There was a perfect symmetry that seem’d |/ mass of miserable life, irresistible from its 
Erial as a bird’s. ‘weight, crushed by the narrow streets, and 


| 
| 


1 
| 





How rich are those flow’rs, of superior bloom, 

Asthey proudly and silently wave near the tomb, 
And sacred alone to the dead! 

Yes! {hear thee, sweet bird! thy note says “ arise,” 

Quit sorrow, quit mourning; look up to the skies— 
Soar above the dull winter of Time. 


“Ttis but a day at the longest you grieve, 
Permission from heav’n will soon give you leave 
To revive on a happier soil; 
The song of the seraph—the lyre of the blest, 
Will gladen the spirits in regions of rest, 
And eternal enjoyment impart.” 


Washington, May, 1838. 
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scorched by the flames over their heads, rolled 
through the gates like an endless stream of 
black lava. 

We turned back, and attempted an entrance 
through the gardens of the same villas that 
skirted the city wall near the Palatine. Al) 
were deserted, and after some dangerous leaps 
over the burning ruins, we found ourselves 
in the streets. The fire had originally broken 
out upon the palatine, and hot smoke that 
wrapped and half blinded us, hung thick as 
night upon the wrecks of pavilions and pal- 
aces: but the dexterity and knowledge of my 
inexplicable guide carried us on. It was in 
vain that I insisted upon knowing the purpose 
of this terrible traverse. He pressed his hand 


on his heart in re-assurance of his fidelity,}| 


and still spurred on. 

We now passed under the shade of an im- 
mense range of lofty buildings, whose gloomy 
and solid strength seemed to bid defiance to 
chance and time. A sudden yell appalled 
me. A ring of fire swept round its summit; 
burning cordage, sheets of canvass, and a 
shower of all things combustible, flew into 
the air above our heads. An uproar followed, 
unlike all that I had ever heard, a hideous 
mixture of howls, shrieks, and groans. The 
flames rolled down the narrow street before 
us, and made the passage next to impossible. 
While we hesitated, a huge fragment of the 
building heaved, as if in an earthquake, and 
fortunately for us fell inwards. The whole 
scene of terror was then open. The great 
amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus had caught 
fire; the stage with its inflammable furniture 
was intensely blazing below. The flames 
were wheeling up, circle above circle, through 
the seventy thousand seats that rose from the 
ground to the roof. I stood in unspeakable 
awe and wonder on the side of this colossal 
cavern, this mighty temple of the city of fire. 
At length 2 descending blast cleared away 


the smoke that covered the arena. ° The cause! 


of those horrid cries was now visible. The 
wild beasts kept for the games had broke from 
their dens. Maddened by affright and pain, 
lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, whole herds of 
the monsters of India and Africa were en- 
closed in an impassable barrier of fire. They 
bounded, they fought, they screamed, they 
tore; they ran howling round and round the 
circle; they made desperate leaps upwards 
through the blaze; they were flung back, and 
fell only to fasten their fangs in each other, 
and with their parching jaws bathed in blood, 
die raging. 

I iooked anxiously to see whether any hu- 
man being was involved in this fearful catas- 


trophe. Tomy great relief, I could see none. || 


The keepers and attendants had obviously 


|sound that I had heard him utter. He pointed 
Ito the opposite side of the amphitheatre. — 
There indeed sat an object of melancholy in. 
|terest; a man who had either been unaile to 
‘escape, or had determined to die. Escape 
was now impossible. He sat in desperate 
|calmness on his funeral pile. He was a ,i- 
igantic Ethiopian slave, entirely naked. [ie 
had chosen his place as if in mockery on the 
\imperial throne; the fire was above him and 
‘around him ; and under this tremendous can- 
lopy he gazed, without the movement of a mus. 
lele, on the combat of the wild beasts below: 
\a solitary sovereign with the whole tremen- 
i\dous game played for himself, and inaccessible 
ito the power of man. 

I was forced away from this absorbing spee- 
itacle; and we once more threaded the long 
‘and intricate streets of Rome. As we ap- 
|proached the end of one of those bewildering 
| passages, scarcely wide enough for us to rid 
jabreast, I was startled by the sudden ilJumi- 
ination of the sky immediately above; and 
irendered cautious by the experience of our 
|hazards, called to my companion to return.— 
|He pointed behind me, and showed the fire 
‘bursting out in the heuses by which we had 
|just galloped. I followed on. A crowd that 
poured from the adjoiming streets cut off our 
retreat. Hundreds rapidly mounted on the 
houses in front, in the hope by throwing them 
down tocheck theconflagration. The obstacle 
lonce removed, we saw the source of the lig 
i—spectacle of horror! The great prison o 
Rome was on fire. Never can I forget tli 
sights and sounds—the dismay—the hopeless 
agony—the fury and frenzy that thei over- 
iwhelmed the heart. The jailors had been 
'forced to fiy before they could Joose the fet- 
\ters, or open the cells of the prisoners. We 
lsaw those gaunt and wo-begone wretches 
crowding t# their casements, and imploring 
impossible help; clinging to the heated bars; 





toiling with their impotent grasp to tear out 
|\the massive stones; some wringing their 
| hands; some callmg on the terrified specta- 
| tors by every name of humanity to save them; 
| some venting their despair in execrations and 
i blasphemies that made the blood run cold; 
others, after many a wild effort to break loose, 
dashing their heads against the walls, or stab- 
bing themselves. The people gave them 
outery for outery; but the flame forbade ap- 
proach. Before I could extricate myself froin 
the multitude, a whirl of fiery ashes shot up- 
wards from the falling roof; the walls rent 
into a thousand fragments; and the huge pr- 
son, with all its miserable inmates, was a lieap 
of red embers. 

Exhausted as I was by this restless fatigue, 
;,and yet more by the melancholy sights that 





escaped. As I expressed my gladness, I was} surrounded every step, no fatigue seemed to 
startled by a loud cry from my guide, the first’ be felt by the singular being that govcrned 
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my movements. Hesprangtnrough the burn-|;tion. All that we had seen before was dark- 
ing ruins—he plunged into the sulphurous| ness to the fierce splendor of this burning.— 
smoke—he never lost the direction that he had} The tempest tore off the roofs, and swept them 
first taken; and though bafiled and forced to! like floating islands of fire through the sky. 
turn back a hundred times, he again rushed|,The most distant quarters on which they fell 
on his track with the directness of an arrow.|' were instantly wrapped in flame. One broad 
For me to make my way back to the gates,| mass, whirling from an immense height, broke 


would be even more difficult than to push for-| 
ward. My ultimate safety might be in follow. 
ing, and I followed. To stand still, and to! 
move, were equally perilous. The streets,| 
even with the improvements of Augustus, | 
were still scarcely wider than*the breadth of | 
the little Italian carts that crowded them —| 
They were crooked, long, and obstructed by, 
every impediment of a city built in haste, af-| 
ter the burning by the Gauls, and with no) 
other plan than the caprice of its hurried ten- 
antry. The houses wére of immense height, 
chiefly wood, many roofed with thatch, and 
all covered or cemented with pitch. The} 
true surprise is, that it had not been burned 
once a year from the time of its budding. 

The memory of Nero, that hereditary con- 
centration of vice, of whose ancestor’s yéllow 
beard the Roman orator said, “ No wonder 
that his beard was brass, when his mouth was 
iron and his heart lead,” the parricide and the 
prisoner, may yet be fairly exonerated of an 
act which might have been the deed of a 
drunken mendicant in any of the fifty thou- 
sand hovels of this gigantic aggregate of every 
thing that could turn to flame. 

We'passed along through all the horrid 


varieties of misery, guilt, and riot, that could 


find their place ina great public calamity: 
groups gazing in woe on the wreck of their 
fortunes, rushing off to the winds in vapor 
and fire; groups plundering in the midst of 
the flame; groups of rioters, escaped felons, 
and murderers, exulting in the public ruin, 
and dancing and drinking with Rgcchanalian 
uproar: gangs of robbers trampling down and 
stabbing the fugitives to strip them of their 
last means; revenge, avarice, despair, profli- 
gacy, let loose naked ; undisguised demons, to 
swell the wretchedness of this tremendous in- 
fliction upon a guilty ind blood-covered empire. 

Still we spurred on, but our jaded horses at 
length sank under us; and leaving them to 
find their way into the fields, we struggled 
forward on foot. The air had hitherto been 
calm, but now gusts began to rise, thunder 
growled, and the signs of tempest thickened 
on. We gained an untouched quarter of the 
city, and had explored our weary passage up 
to the gates of a large patrician palace, when 
we were startled by a broad sheet of flame 
rushing through the sky. The storm was 
come in its rage. The range of public mag- 
azines of wood, cordage, tar, and oil, in the 
valley between the Ceelian and Palatine hills, 





had at length been involved in the conflagra- 
Bt 


upon the palace before us. A cry of terror 
was heard within; the gates were flung open, 
and a crowd of domestics and persons of 
both sexes, attired for a banquet, poured out 
into the streets. The palace was wrapt in 
flame. My guide then for the first time lost 
his self-possession. He staggered towards 
me with the appearance of a man who had 
received a spear-head in his bosom. I caught 
iim before he fell; but his head sank, his knees 
bent under him, and his white lips quivered 
with unintelligible sounds, [ could distinguish 
only the words—“ gone, gone for ever !” 

| The flame had already seized upon the 
principal floors of the palace ; and the volumes 
‘of smoke that poured through every window 
land entrance, sendered the attempt to save 
those still within, a work of extreme hazard. 
But ladders were rapidly placed, ropes were 
flung, and the activity of the attendants and 
iretainers was boldly exerted, till all were 
presumed to have been saved, and the build- 
‘ing was left to burn. 

| My overwhelmed guide was lying on the 
\ground, when a sudden scream was heard, 
‘and a figure, in the robes and with the rosy 
crown of the banquet, strange contrast to her 
fearful situation, was seen flying from window 
|to window in the upper pait of the mansion. 
\It was supposed that she had fainted in the 
|first terror, and been forgotten. The height, 
|the fierceness of the flame which now com- 
|pietely mastered resistance, the volumes of 
ismoke that suffocated every man who ap- 
|proached, made the chance of saving this un- 
|fortunate being utterly desperate in the opin- 
ion of the multitade. 

My spirit shuddered at the horrors of this 
desertion. I looked round at my companion ; 
he was kneeling, in helpless agony, with hia 
hands lifted up to heaven. Another scream, 
wilder than ever, pierced my senses. I seized 
an axe from one of the domestics, caught a 
ladder from another, and in a paroxysm of 
hope, fear, and pity, scaled the burning wall. 
A shout from below followed me. I entered 
at the first window that I could reach. All 
before me was cloud. I rushed on, struggled, 
stumbled over furniture and fragments of all 
kinds, fell, rose again, found myself trampling 
upon precious things, plate and crystal, and 
still, axe in hand, forced my way. I at length 
reached the banqueting-room. The figure 
had vanished. A strange superstition of 
childheod, a thought that I might have been 
lured by some spirit of evil into the place of 
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gather my faculties. 


Vou. IL 


ruin, suddenly came over me. I stopped to|| she gazed again; but my wild face covered 
: I leaned against one of |) with dust, my ha!f-burnt hair, the axe cleyp. 


the pillars; it was hot; the floor shook and | ing in my hand, terrified her; she uttered q 
crackled under my tread, the walls heaved, | scream, and darted away from me headlong 


the flame hissed below, and over head roared 
the whirlwind, and burst the thunder-peal. 
My brain was fevered. The immense 
golden lamps still burning; the long tables 
disordered, yet glittering with the costly or- 
naments of patrician luxury; the scattered 
Tyrian couches; the scarlet canopy that cov- 
ered the whole range of the tables; and gave 
the hall the aspect of an imperial pavilion, 


partially torn down in the confusion of the|| 
flight, all assumed to me a horrid and bewil-|| 


dered splendor. The smokes were already 
rising through the crevices of the floor; the 
smell of flame wason my robes; ahuge volume 
of yellow vapor slowly wreathed and arched 
round the chair at the head of the banquet. 
I could have imagined a fearful lord of the 
feast under that cloudy veil! Every thing 
round me was marked with preternatural 
fear, magnificence, and ruin. 

A low groan broke my reverie. [ heard 
the voice of one indespair. I heard the bro- 
ken words, “ Oh, bitter fruit of disobedience ! 
Oh, my mother, shall I never see your face 
again !—For one crime I am doomed. Eter- 
nal mercy, let my crime be washed away— 
let my spiritascend pure. Farewell, mother, 
sister, father, husband!” With the last word 
I heard a fall, as if the spirit had left the body. 

I sprang tewards the sound: I met but the 
solid wall. “Horrible illusion,” I cried— 
“am I mad, or the victim of the powers of 
darkness?” I tore away the hangings—a 
door was before me. I burst it through with 
a blow of the axe, and saw stretched on the 
floor, and insensible—Salome! 

I caught my child in my arms; I bathed 
her forehead with my tears; I besouglit her 
to look up, to give some sign of life, to hear 
the full forgiveness of my breaking heart.— 
She looked not, answered not, breathed not. 
To make a last effort for her life, 1 carried 
her into the banquet-room. But the fire had 


forced its way there; the wind bursting in, || 
had carried the flame through the long galle-|| 


ries: and flashes and spires of lurid light al- 
ready darting through the doors, gave fearful 
evidence that the last stone of the palace 
must soon go down. 

I bore my unhappy daughter towards the 
window ; but the height was deadly, no ges- 
ture could be seen through the piles of smoke, 
the help of man was in vain. To my in- 
creased misery, the current of air revived 
Salome, at the instant when I hoped that by 
insensibility she would escape the final pang. 
She breathed, stood, and opening her eyes, 
fixed on me the vacant stare of one scarcely 
aroused from sleep. Still clasped in my arms, 


‘into the centre of the burning. 

| J rushed after her, calling on her name.— 
‘A column of fire shot up between us; | felt 
the floor sink; all was then suffocation—] 


struggled, and fell. 
ia To be continued. 


EVENING. 


Sunset was resting on the world— 
Rich clouds of purple, flame, and dun, 
Swept o’er the west, like fragments hurled 
From other realms to blot the sun, 
And quivering in the crimson rays 
That lighted all the-depths of air, 
Seemed melting in the glorious blaze, 
And gushing down in masses there. 


|The mountain caves were lighted up, 

And grey rocks glittered in the light 
That streamed from glory’s flowing cup 

On every hill and mountain height; 
The pinnacles that rose on high, 

And pierced the rarer atmosphere, 
Gleamed in the radiance of the sky, 

As heaven’s own fires were blazing near. 


Then sunk the sun below the arch, 
And golden stars sprang into birth.— 
Huge spectre shadows in their march 
Had traveled over half the earth, 
And now, beneath the deepening shade, 
Hill, vale and forest went to rest, 
As if the world in silence prayed, 
Or calmly slept on nature’s breast. 


And rapt in slumber, millions lie 

Left to another night of dreaming, 
While o’er the wide unshadowed sky, 

The diamgnd stars are brightly gleaming, 
As if yon veil of azure, flung 

Above the deep immensity, 
\i'o hide the heavens from view, were hung 
With Eden’s wreath of jewelry. 





|The winds are hushed—or only sweep 


In whispering stillness o’er the hills, 

| While through the valleys slowly creep 
The murmurs of the shaded rills: 

| Dim Night, with all her spirit-dreams, 
Has folded earth within her robe, 

| And the Almighty’s presence seems 

| O’ershadowing the breathless Globe. 

| 


A time for holy thought is this— 
For visions high to crowd the soul,— 
| And in this hour of loneliness, 
An age of blessed thought will roll 
| Across the mind. Scenes, pure and bright, 
| Are floating on the baseless air, 





ate all, beneath the wing of Night, 
Seem listening to Devotion’s prayer. 
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THE QUAKER MEETING. 


I arose one Sabbath and performed the 
duties that are generally pertormed on that 
morning—the extra attention to personal ap- 

arance—at a much earlier hour than was 
usual with me. I had for some time chezished 
an inclination to make a short excursion, and 
this was the morning that I had chosen for its 
accomplishment. I finished the labors of the 
toilet with especial care and was soon pre- 
pared to take my departure. 

At the distance of three miles from the town 
in which I was then visiting, was situated a 
meeting house belonging to that peculiar sect 
of christians called Quakers. I had never 
visited it, although I had heard much of the 
youth and fascinating beauty that were there 
to be met with on the Sabbath. I sallied 
forth on foot with feelings of enthusiasm ; 
and occupied myself for a while by decora- 
ting my anticipations with many imaginary 
splendors—an occupation that I have gene- 
rally found to be followed by disappointment. 

I journeyed on unaccompanied, and gave 
my mind up to the brilliant anticipations that 
were passing before it. The day was such 
as I would have selected fiom a thousand. It 
was the middle of May ;—a season wherein 
if a man’s heart fail to dance blithely, he 
must indeed be the victim of dulness. The 
sun was moving upward in his diurnal course, 
and had just acquired sufficient heat to ren- 
der a shade desirable. The heaven was 
cloudless—scarcely wind enough played over 
the landscape to make the tiny leaf tremble, 
or the full blown flower part its fragrance. 
All was calmness; and a soft languor rested 
on the face of nature, stealing the mind’s 
sympathy, and wooing it to the delights of 
repose. My excitement was too great, my 
mind was too much occupied with anticipa- 
ticns, to do more than barely notice the 
splendor and the symphonies around me. The 
hum of the bee and the beetle as they winged 
their swift flight onwards, the song of the 
thrush and the meadow lark as they tuned 
their throats to the praises of the risen sun, 
and the distant crowing of some gallant 
chanticleer, moved lazily on the sluggish air. 
Tt was a season of general repose. Jn fine, 
it was just such a day as a saint would choose 
to assist his fancy in describing the sunny 
regions whither his thoughts delight to wan- 
der, or a poet would select to refine his ideas 
of the climate of Elysium. I passed on en- 
countering shade and sunshine, and feeling 
my heart to leap within me from the ver 
fulness of its fruition. At length, after much 
revery, and many attentions to surrounding 
scenery, I arrived at a turn in the road, from 
which I deseried, at a considerable distance, 
the place of my destination. 








Within a spacious inclosure that skirted 
the roadside, arose the house of silent wor- 
ship. It was a building of stone, on which 
the effects of the beating storms of many 
years were discoverable. The stone was 
sufficiently darkened by the weather to give 
an antiquated appearance to the building. 
The veneration which is felt when we con- 
template an object that bears the marks of 
many seasons is universal. Old age, old ha- 
bits, and old buildings, severally call up senti- 
ments of respect from those who are not 
given to recklessness. The splendors that 
modern taste has engrafted on the architec- 
ture of the age appeal triumphantly to the 
mind, but the time-worn aspects, and rude 
style of many of our ancient buildings, assert 
an empire over the feelings; to the one we 
give our fancy, to the other our veneration, 
our hearts. Surrounding the house, were 
trees that had withstood the blight and the 
blasts of ages, and had shaded the house of 
devotion for a century. In the rear, and un- 
decorated by tombs, slept the former wor- 
shipers in this temple consecrated to the 
service of the Most High. 

I passed by various groups who were gath- 
ered beneath the shade engaged in inter- 
changing the courtesies of society, and re- 
ceived the demonstrations of respect that a 
stranger always commands from this people. 
I surrendered myself to the full influence of 
the scenes around me. I wanderéd among 
the mansions of the slumbering dead, and 
could not help contrasting their simple ap- 
pearance with the magnificence I had seen 
in other places devoted to the same purposes. 
Here was no marble on which was inscribed 
the name or any thing in relation to him 
whose remains mouldered beneath—here was 
no cause to think of the lines, alas! too true, 
of a sweet poet— 


“Full oft the flattering marble bids renown 
With blazoned trophies deck the spotted name.” 


Instead of marble, at either extremity of the 
graves, was placed a simple stone, without 


inscription or device. The rank grass inter- 
locked its spires above the humble mounds 
of the departed. But were those who slumb- 
ered beneath forgotten? Far otherwiee. 
The husband here contemplated the lowly 
dwelling place of the former minister to his 
delight—the lover recognized the place 
where she, whose presence was once all-in- 
spiring, reposed—and each one knew where 
were interred those who had been lights to 
their world of love, and on which grave to 
shed the drop born of affection and sorrow. 
Although the pomp, the state, and the pa- 
geantry of woe were here unseen, yet hither, 
in moments when surrounding objects were 
forgotten, had retired the afflicted, and poured 
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forth the watery tribute that bedews the! ice; another was glowing with all the open. 
cheek of those that mourn in “ spirit and in| ness of benevolence. [| marked the stiff 
truth.” Hither came those whose spirits had|‘lines that denoted austery ; and, again I fa;.. 
been bowed down beneath the burden of dis-| cied that some gentle curves were eloquent 
tress, and indulged in the melancholy occu-| of amiability. As i was speculating on the 
pation of silent grief, from which no man) probable character of individuals as indicated 
ever went forth without benefit. I thought||in the expression of their faces, my attention 
of Falconer’s lines, was suddenly called to a person who occu. 
pied a seat at the head of the upper bench, 

| He arose slowly, in a solemn and dignified 
| manner, as if entirely aware of the deep and 
While I was indulging this train of reflec-| important responsibility of the office he was 
tions, the number of those who were on the|,@bout assuming. He was a man who ap. 
outside of the house was gradually diminish-| peared to have experienced the vicissitudes 
ing. | directed my steps thitherward, not| of half a century. His dress was neat, sim. 
without wishing, that when [ should go hence} ple, and of that peculiar kind by which the 
my grave might be unknown save to the eye| members of his society are every where Cls- 
of affection, and that 1 might tinguished. His look was in itse*'a sermon, 
' | denoting solemnity, benevolence and _ pro 
| found reflection. He stood utterly motionless 
|\for a moment before he ventured to break 
The interior of the building corresponded) the silence. He commenced his discourse in 
with the plainness and simplicity of its in-|,a slow, thoughtful, half-subdued tone. For 
mates, being entirely without the “foreign| the first few mimutes his hand never left the 
aid of adornment.” The frout seats which| railing before him. His first words were, 
were somewhat elevated above the others,|'* What is worship!” He then proceeded to 
were filled with the most venerable looking| answer the interrogation agreeably to the pe- 


** Full oft shall memory from oblivion's veil 
Relieve your scenes, and sigh with grief sincere.” 


* sleep, 
And not.a stone tell where I lie.” 








personages I had ever seen. There they sat} 
in solemn silence, motionless, and personify- 
ing gravity. It would have been impossible 
for a stranger to such scenes, with a particle 
of sensibility, to have resisted the imposing 
awe mingled with respect, that emanated from 
the noiseless group. I fully understood why 
Brennus and his barbarian followers were 
awed into respect by the unmoving and living 
statuary of the Roman Senate. Every one 
seemed to be engrossed with devotional 
thoughts. No sound disturbed the deep si- 
lence that reigned throughout the sanctuary. 
I had never before been so completely en- 
tranced by the spell—so entirely aware of | 
the profound mysteries of silence. I was fully | 
able to appreciate Thompson’s line 





“ Expressive silence, let us muse his praise.” 


To me it seemed that I wasthe only being 
in the large assemblage who was animated by 
any feeling akin to curiosity. I moved my 
feet cautiously; and could distinctly hear 
every inspiration of breath, I soon became 
busied in making observations. The bright 
eyes a flash of whose light I could occasion- 
ally perceive sparkling beneath the plain 
silken bonnets of the fair quakeresses, re- 
minded me of devotion, not exactly of that 
kind which seemed to be rising from every 
heart around me. The unmoving muscles of 
the faces of the more elderly females, appeared 
to me to have lost the faculty of relaxation. 
I speculated on the physiognomy of many 
faces near me. Inone I thought I could dis- 





cover the rigid and ungraceful lines of avar- 


iculiar views of the society in regard to that 
important act. He wenton to the considera- 
‘tion of the effects of those passions and prac- 
tices that militate.against the advancement 
of true and genuine religion. In the course 
of his remarks, he took under his especial re- 
gard the feeling of vanity. He spoke of the 
‘entire insignificance of the power of man 
\when compared with the immeasurable pow- 
ler of the Creator,—of the very small sphere 
that he could possibly fill, and of the vastness 
lof space. His action and his force of ex- 
'pression increased as his mind expanded un- 
‘der the consideration of the glories of the 
illimitable creation. He spoke of the planet- 
jary system and the starry worlds. He filled 
the mind of every one who heard him with 
‘sublime ideas of the extent, and the vastness 
\of creation. While every mind was thus 
icharged with lofty conceptions, he suddenly 
paused, In a tone of voice that I can never 
\forget, and with his open hand fully before 
‘him he said, “ Man! what art thou; who durst 
ibe vain!” The effect was tremendous. 
Every vain man present felt utterly insigni‘- 
‘cant, and dropped his head with shame. [le 
ispoke a full hour. After the preacher hed 
‘resumed his seat, a silence, deeper if possi- 
|ble than that which preceded, ensued. Every 
jone seemed afraid to disturb it. In a few 
\minutes the preacher extended his open 
‘hand to him who sat next—the signal that 
ithe meeting was ended. A general shaking 
of hands soon followed, and the members 
larose and left the house. 


' After the meeting was over a scene en- 
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sued that I could not but ackaire, There was | position 1 of the ezarovitz, ‘formed a scheme to 
no obstreperous mirth; but every one con- | induce the women about the princess to give 
ducted himself with gravity and decorum, as || out that she was dead ; and a bundle of sticks 
though the influence of worship was still l was interred in her stead with funeral solem- 
felt. After a frequent interchange of saluta- || | nity. 

tions the members left the place—someon foot || The orders which the tyrant had given to 


and some in vehicles. J lingered until the! | bury the princess without delay or ceremony, 


last; when [ accepted an invitation from one || favored the deception; and she was removed , 


of them, with whom I had a slight acquaint: | to a retired spot in order to recover her 
ance, to accompany him to dine. I left the! health and spirits; which object was no soon- 
ground with feelings never to be forgotten, jer accomplished than she set off for Paris, 
and fully satisfied ‘that it was good for me| accompanied by an old German domestic, in 
that I had been there. } the character of her father: the countess of 
|Konismark having secured for her all her 
|jewels and a considerable sum of money, and 
‘clothed her in the habilments of common 


TO MY DAUGHTER, 





On being separated from her on her Marriage. life. 
| Here she made but a short stay; and hav- 
BY MRS. J. HUNTER. || ing hired a female servant, proceeded to a 
Dear to my heart as life’s warm stream sea-port, and embarked on board a vessel 
Which animates this mortal clay, |bound for Louisiana, Here her figure and 
For thee I court the waking dream, \| manners attracted the notice of the inhabit- 
And deck with smiles the future day ; ants of the colony, and an officer, named 
And thus beguile the present pain, |D’Auband, who had formerly been in Rus- 
With hopes that we shall meet again. si 1, immediately recollected the royal fugi- 


‘tive; and though he could at first hardly per- 
suade himself of the reality of what he saw, 

|in order to ascertain the truth, he contrived 
to ingratiate himself into the good graces of 
‘the pretended father, and soon formed so in- 
‘timate a friendship with him, that they agreed 
'to live under one roof. 

| This charming society had not long sub- 
| sisted before the news reached the colony an- 
| Nouncing the death of the czarovitz Alexis. 

|D’Auband then took the opportunity to de- 
‘clare to the princess his knowledge of her; 
‘at the same time offering to sacrifice every 
| thing to her service, in order to conduct her 
| back to Russia; but she had experienced the 
|| insufficiency of royalty to confer happiness, 


Yet will it be, as when the past 

Twined every joy and care and thought, 
And o’er our minds one mantle cast 

Of kind affections finely wrought? 
Ah, no! the groundless hope were vain, 
For so we ne’er shall meet again. 


May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its iove as I have done; 
For kind and gentle as thou art, 
Ifso belov’d thou’rt fairly won. 
Bright may the sacred torch remain, 
And cheer thee till we meet again! 








FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. cand chose rather to enjoy the peace and tran- 
No. Il. quillity of retirement than to return again 
‘into the scenes of splendid ambition. 
MEMOIR OF THE PRINCESS WOLFENBUTTEL,|| «© knew they but their happiness! of men 


(OF RUSSIA.) 

The virtuous and beautiful Charlotte Chris- 

tana Sophia de Wolfenbuttel was born in the ee eens Eanes a eens Se.” 
year 1694, and at an early age became the ll she required of D’Auband was a pro- 
wife of ezarovitz Alexis, son of Peter the|| mise of inviolable secrecy, and he solemnly 
First, czar of Muscovy; ay man of the most | pledged himself to obey her commands; but 
brutal and ferocious character, who had con- | though she had refused his kind services, she 
ceived such an unaccountable aversion to her, was not herself insensible to the tender pas- 
that his personal ill-treatment of her, during || sion with which her virtues and her beauties 

a very precarious state of health, was such had inspired his bosom. 

as was thought likely to endanger her life; | Their reciprocal attachment daily increas- 
and the monster having reason to believe she ‘ed; and the death of her old and faithful do- 
would not recover, left her, and retreated to|| mestic, together with motives of the purest 
his country house. delicacy, induced her to give D’Auband her 
The countess of Konismark, ‘who attended || hand in marriage. This circumstance added 
curing her illness, naturally concluding that!|a new veil to her real condition; and thus 
Bebe would one day perish from the brutal dis-|,she, who had been destined to wear the dia- 


The happiest they, who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 
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dem of Russia, became the humble but happy 
wife of a lieutenant in infantry ! 
In the succeeding year she had a daughter, 








whom she nursed herself, and educated with || 


a truly parental solicitude in the French and 
German languages, and in various other 
branches of polite literature. 

Ten happy years had elapsed when D’Au- 
band was seized with a disorder which re- 
quired an operation to be performed; and it 
became necessary for them to embark in the 
first vessel for France for that purpose. 

The most skilful surgeons in Paris were 
engaged on this occasion, and his wife wait- 
ed upon him with the most tender and patient 
attention and affection till the time of his re- 
covery. In a short time after, the lieutenant 
had the good fortune to obtain from the 


French East India Company a major’s com- || 


mission for the Isle of Bourbon. 

While the above business was in agitation, 
the princess, walking one morning in the 
garden of the Thuilleries with her daughter, 
with whom she was conversing in the Ger- 
man language, their conversation attracted 
the notice of marshal de Saxe, who was pass- 
ing, and who immediately recollected her. 
He was preparing toaddress her, when, with || 
great confusion and embarrassment, she beg- 
ged him to accompany her to a more retired 
spot, in order to avoid observation; and there, 
after enjoining the strictest secrecy, she ac- 
knowledged herself to him. 

By appointment, the marshal paid her a 
visit at her own habitation on the following 
morning, where she recited to him her ad- 
ventures, together with the share which his 
mother, the countess of Konismark, had in 
them. 

At the expiration of three months, the ma- 
jor D’Auband, with his wife and daughter, |) 


proceeded to the Isle of Bourbon; when the || 
marshal, according to agreement, was at lib-|, 


erty to inform the King, who was at Ver- 
sailles, of the circumstances of the princess, 
who immediately ordered the minister of ma- 
rine to write to the governor of Bourbon to 


treat the major and his family with every || 


mark of distinction. To the kind offices of 
the king she was likewise indebted for the 
representation of her situation to her niece, | 
the queen of Hungary, who gave her an in- 
vitation to come and reside with her, on con- 
dition she would quit her husband and daugh-}, 
ter: but, without hesitation, she rejected the 
splendid offer, and preferred her domestic and 
conjugal pleasures, in this remote and peace- | 
ful retirement, to all the blandishments of || 
wealth and rovalty. 


Envy not the appearance of happiness in|) 


Broken Feart. 








Vou Tl 


BROKEN HEART. 


From a volume of “* Poems by one of a family circle.” 
He seemed to love her, and her youthful cheek 
Wore for a while-the transient bloom of joy; 
And her heart throbb’d with hopes she could not speak, 
New to delight, and new to ecstacy. 
He won that heart in its simplicity, 
All undisguis’d in its young tenderness ; 
And, smiling saw that he, and only he, 
Had power at once to wound it or to bless. 











| She gave to him her innocent affection, 
And the warm feelings of her guileless breast; 

And from the storms of life she sought protection 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest. 

In this sweet trust, her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hailed her coming years, 

| For well she knew that even if distrest, 

There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


He left her—and in trouble she awoke 

| From her young dream of bliss; but murmur'd not 

| Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one upon her cruel lot. 

| You would have deem’d that he had been forgot, 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke: 

| But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 

| *T was little—but it told her heart was broke. 





And deeper and more deep the painful flush 
Daily became ; yet all distress seem’d o'er, 
Save when the life-blood gave a sudden rush, 
Thén trembled into silence, as before. 
| At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 
She bowed her head in quietness; she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more : 
Yet she was calm, for she had heaven in view. 


She lov'd, and she forgave him—and in dying 
She ask’d a blessing on his future years; 

And so she went to sleep; meekly relying 
Upon that power which shall efface all tears. 

| Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret wears, 
And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb 

And when the storm the simple blossom tears, 
It bows its head—an emblem of her doom 


An active career is not a path of roses. 
|The moment you attempt distinction, you 
will be abused, calumniated, reviled. You 
will be shocked at the wrath you excite, and 
isigh for your old obscurity, and conmacer, #3 
‘Franklin has it, that “you have paid t 
dear for your whistle.” But, in return, f 
individual enemies, what a recompense to 
|have made the public itself your friend ; per- 
haps even posterity your familiar. 


| It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, 
| than to hide what you really are; he that ca 





accomplish both has little to learn in hy poc- 


any man, for thou knowest not his secret griefs, «' risy. 
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= sence of Boon, he was chosen, on account of | 


@ the shore, and in a frolic stepped into it, with| 


® not.so well skilled in navigation as the Lady| 


® by the rocks, their clothes rent, and their feet 
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ADVENTURES OF THE WEST. 


BY HON. JUDGE HALL. 


Among the adventurers whom Boon de-| 
scribed as having reinforced his little colony,| 
was a young gentleman named Smith, who, 
had been a major in the militia of Virginia, 
and possessed a full share of the gallantry’ 
and noble spirit of his native state. In the ab-| 





his military rank and talents, tocommand the 
rude citadel, which contained all the wealth| 
of this patriarchal band—their wives, their 
children, and their herds. It held also an ob-! 
ject peculiarly dear to this young soldier—a’ 
lady, the daughter of one of the settlers, to) 
whom he had pledged his affections. It came, 
to pass upon a certain day, when the siege| 
was over, and the employments of husbandry || 
resumed, that this young lady with a female 
companion strolled out, as young ladies in| 
love are very apt to do, along the banks of | 
the Kentueky river. Having rambled about! 
for some time, they espied a canoe lying by} 


the determination of visiting a neighbor on| 
the opposite bank. It seems that they were) 


of the Lake, who paddled her own canoe ve-| 
ry dexteriously; instead of gliding to the point; 
of destination, they were whirled about by 
the stream, and at length thrown on a sand| 
bar, from which they were obliged to wade 
ashore. Full of mirth, excited by their wild 
adventure, they hastily arranged their dresses, 
and were proceeding to climb the banks, when 
three Indians, rushing from a neighboring co- 
vert, seized the fair wanderers, and forced) 
them away. Their savage captors, not allow- 
ing them time for rest or reflection, hurried 
them along during the whole day by rugged 
and thorny paths. Their shoes were torn off 


and limbs lacerated and stairied with blood.— 
To heighten their misery, one of the savages 
began to make love to Miss ——, (the intend-| 
ed of Major Smith,) and while goading her 
along with a pointed stick, promised in recom- 
pense for their sufferings, to make her his 
squaw. This at once roused all the energies 
of her mind, and called its powers into action. 
In hope that her friends would soon pursue 
them, she broke the twigs as she passed along, 
and delayed the party as much as possible by 
tardy and blundering steps. But why dwell 
on the heartless and unmanly cruelty of sav- 
ages?’ The day and the night passed, and 
another day of agony had nearly rolled over 
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conductors halted to cook a wild repast of 
buffalo meat. 

The ladies were soon missed from the gar- 
rison. The natural courage and sagacity 
of Smith, now heightened by love, gave him 
the wings of the wind and the fierceness of a 
tiger. The light traces of female feet led 
him to the place of embarkation—the ca- 
noe was traced to the opposite shore—the 
deep print of the moccasin in the sand told the 
rest, and the agonized Smith, accompanied by 
afew of his best woodsmen, pursued “ the 
spoil encumbered foe.” The track once dis- 
covered, they kept it with that unerring sa- 
gacity so peculiar toour hunters. The bended 
grass, the disentangled briars, and the com- 
pressed shrub, afforded the only, but to them 
the certain, indication of the route of the en- 
emy. When they had sufficiently ascertained 
the general course of the retreat of the In- 
dians, Smith quitted the trace, assuring his 
companions that they would fall in with them 
at the pass of a certuin stream ahead, for 
which he now struck a direct course, thus 
gaining on the foe, who had taken the most 
difficult path. Arrived at the stream, they 
traced its course until they discovered the 
water newly thrown upon the rocks. Smith, 
leaving his party, now crept forward upon 
his hands and feet, until he discovered one 
of the suvages seated by a fire, and with 
a deliberate aim, shot him through the heart. 


The women rushed towards their deliverer, 
and recognizing Smith, clung to him in the 
transports of newly awakened joy and grati- 
tude, while a second Indian sprang towards 
him with his tomahawk. Smith, disengaging 
himself from the ladies, aimed a blow at his 
antagonist with his rifle, which the savage 
avoided by springing aside, but at the same 
moment the latter received a mortal wound 
from another hand. The other and only re- 
maining Indian fell, in attempting to escape. 
Smith, with his interesting charge, returned 
in triumph to the fort, where his gallantry, no 
doubt, was repaid by the sweetest of all re- 
wards. 


REQUITED LOVE. 


What words can be more delightful to the 
human ear, than the unexpected effusions of 
generosity and affection from a benevolent 
woman. A gentleman after great misfor- 
tunes, came toa lady he had long courted, 
and told her his circumstances were so re- 
duced, that he was actually in want of five 
guineas.—* I am glad to hear it,” said she.— 
“Is this your affection for me?” he replied 
in a tone of despondency, “ why are you g'ad?”. 
“ Because (answered she) if you want five 








the heads of the afflicted females, when their 


guineas, { can give you five thousand !” 
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THE FORUM IN ROME. | 
WITH A CUT. 


We stood upon the Forum. Two long, 
rows of huge and magnificent ruins desiynate | 
the spot chosen by ancient Rome for the lofty | 
purposes of national conventions, public jus-| 
tice, and the most solemn acts of govern-|) 
ment. 

Even the first centuries after the building | 
of Rome were here witnesses of the festive || 
plays and other.assemblies of the citizens. || 
As early as ‘Tarquiniys Priscus, the Forum |! 
was encompassed with colonnades, for pro- |) 
tection against the inclemencies of the wea- | 
ther. When the power of Rome was extend- | 
ing itself, first over Italy, and subsequently 
over half the globe, within this spot were 
concentrated a!! that was capable of produc- 
ing the effectual idea of the grandeur and 
majesty of the commonwealth—all that could | 
possibly be thought of by absolute power, il- 
limited riches, and a luxury almost fabulous :| 
—-here were situated the palaces of the con- 
suls and emperors, and the temples of the 
gods; triumphal arcs adorned its avenues; 
baths, circuses, race-courses, museums, and 
public libraries surrounded it on all sides. 
All the most admirable master-pieces of the 
arts, possessed by Greece, Italy, Ionia, and 
Egypt were procured by the order of univer- 
sal Rome, to adorn its Forum. 

All this has passed away Jong since, or) 
lies in dust, less through the power of time, 
than through that of man and the elements 
—of wasting Barbarians and numberless con- 
flagrations. Herds are now bellowing where 
Cicero and the Grachi poured forth the fire 
of their eloquence before a numberless peo- || 
ple; where emperors: resided, the vine is 
blooming. Innumerable ruins, however, still) 
prove to future centuries this by-gone mag- 
nificence. 

The Forum was bounded on the southwest! 
by the Palatine,--and on the north by the) 
Capitoline mounts; and formed an oblong || 
rectangle of about half a million square feet. 
The most splendid roads, as well as the trium- || 
phal arcs of Constantine, Septimius Seve-| 
rus and Titus, gave entrance to it. Turning 


j 
} 


| porting each other. 


sity of its mass and the plain elegance of j, 
structure. 

Of this miracle.of architecture, the nort). 
ern half of it, and the substructions of th, 
southern, are entirely preserved. Its exte. 
rior form was that of a rather oval rotund 
160 feet high, and nearly 1500 in circumfer. 
ence, surrounded by three colonnades sy). 
The columns and oute; 
walls are wholly of white Tiburtine marble 
The area in the centre of the interior ha, 
600 feet in circumference, and would adn; 
10,000 combatants at once. The whole jp. 
terval between the area and the exterio; 


| wall was filled up with stone benches, rising 


like an amphitheatre, that would accommo 


date more than 110,000 spectators ; the low. 


est rounds were for the vestals and the sens. 


| tors; those next above them for the knights: 


then followedghose for the citizens, and upon 
the highest were seated the matrons; a) 
above these were stationed 10,000 slaves 
holding, extending over all the seats, a shel. 
tering carpet of the most precious workinan- 
ship, either embreidered with gold and pearls, 
or decorated with the most splendid pictures 
The vaulted spaces below the seats contain. 
ed the wild animals chosen for combat, the 
men devoted to them as victims, the gladia- 
tors, and part of the life-guard of the empe. 
ror, whose palace was connected with the 





| colosseum by a portico. 


This theatre was built by Vespasiun, at the 


expense of more than fourteen millions of 
idollars; 12,000 Jews, taken prisoners, were 


employed at it, of whom one-half died by 


‘hard labor and other fatal accidents. Titus 


eonsecrated it, and his brother and successor, 
Domitian, exhibited here the greatest con- 


‘bats which at ary time were ever witnessed 


by that bloody-minded Rome, which perpet- 


‘ually rioted in cruelties; thousands of the 
first Christians, thrown a prey before will 


beasts, suffered here the martyrdom. The 
then degenerate Roman people were at last 
so aceustomed to the blood-shedding spect: 
cle, that they would no more do without It; 
people of quality kept slaves for the mer 
purpose of seeing them kill each other at do 
mestie and private festivals; even knights 








towards the capitol, resplendent with the|/and senators, seized with the fury of blov- 
fiirest works of architecture, up to which a|| mindedness, often precipitated themselves 
flight of marble steps led, on the left was || into the area, and of their own accord expired 
seen the imperial palaces covering the whole|| under the claws of wild animals, or the 
mount Palatine, and on the right a line of || swords of gladitors;—the emperor Comme 
magnificent temples, of which those of Peace, ||dus performed several times the part of t 
of Antonine and of Faustine, of Mars, and of | public gladiator. Trajan erdered gladiatorial 


Saturn, are still furnishing their precious|| spectacles to be given for 120 successive 
fragments. In the back-ground rose high|| days, and each day appeared 10,000 comte- 
the amphitheatre of Flavius (called colosse-|| tants.—Thus was wasted the flower of the 
un from a gigantic statue of the god of the|} subjugated nations! Thus the world was ex 
sun, 150 feet high, once placed before it,) ex-|| hausted, and whole provinces were depopt 
citing the highest admiration by the immen-/ lated, in order to satisfy the daily cry after 
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bread and play (panis et circenses!) of the 
Roman people, then degenerated into a gang 
of slothful hyenas. 

Within this frightful place, once overflow- 
ing with foaming torrents of conquered blood, 
and resounding with bestial shouts at the 
tearing into pieces of Christians by lions and 
panthers, naught now strikes the ear, except 
the barking of the dog of an aged hermit— 
the guardian of these sad relics,—or, on holy- 
days, the ringing of the little bell of the mass- 
saying Capuchin ;—for all around the inte- 
rior of the area, penitential altars are erected, 
with a small bell, suspended over each one, 
for the purpose of inviting passers-by, or those 
visiting the colosseum, to join in prayer.— 
Here how strangely are the heathen past and 
the Christian present linked together! What 
a subject for meditation! 

Our fine print presents the prospect from 
the triumphel are of Titus, across the Forum, 
toward the splendid fragments of the temple 
of Concordia, the portico of which, with se- 
ven erect standing marble columns, furnishes 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque re- 
mains of Roman architecture.—The trico- 
I:umnar ruin, to the right, belonged, together 
with the fragments lying on the ground, toa 
temple of Jupiter Tonans, which Augustus 
ordered to be raised upon the spot where, 
during a tempest, one of his companions was 
struck by lightning, and killed.—All these 
ruins are wholly of marble.—They were only 
a few years since, buried under ground to 
half their height, but are now freed to the 
very foundation. The marble pavement of 
the triumphal road, covered twenty feet high 
with the rubbish of 1500 years devastation, 
has likewise been completely cleared. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Among some, who have read Blackstone, 
and more who have not, the erroneous and 
ungallant opinion prevails that a husband may 
chastise his wife, provided the weapon be not 
thicker than his little finger. For the bene- 
fit of the ladies, the information of the gen- 
tlemen, and the honor of our land, it should 
be known that this is not the law. There 
was a decision of our constitutional [supreme] 
court about 13 years since pronounced by the 


late Judge Wilds, in the dignified sweetness! 


of his noble spirit, in which he proclaimed 
the law on the subject, in the following grace- 
ful extract from the Honey Moon :— 

“The man that lays his hand upon a woman 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 

Whom ‘twere gross flattery to call & coward.” 


eel 
Neither the eold nor the fervid, but charac- 
= uniformly warm, are formed for friend- 
1p. 
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SEASONABLE ADVICE. 

In the bloom and promises and blights of 
spring, parents may behold a striking em- 
blem of their rising families. Delightful as 
the present season is, how many of its smiles 
may deceive us. How many lovely blossoms 
have already faded and disappeared, and how 
would a single frost mar and wither the beau. 
ty of all this charming scenery. How many 
vernal hopes have you known cut off ina sin- 
gle night. The tender bud, the fragile stem, 
and the opening blossom, have been smitten 
and have falien together. And so it has been 
in some of your families ;—the bud has been 
nipt by an untimely frost;—the sweet and 
smiling babe has been taken out of your arms, 
and laid away where you will never see it 
more. Or when the bud was spared to ex- 
pand a little, and the lovely flower was daily 
unfolding new charms, it was suddenly sever. 
ed from the stem, and you saw all its beauty 
wither in an hour. Or if it was left still long. 
er to expand—and while you were gazing 
upon the full blown rose, admiring its beauty 
and inhaling its sweetness, “ the wind passed 
over it and it is gone, and the place thereof 
shall know it no more.” 

Such, however, has not been the mournful 
experience of all the heads of young families 
who will read these pages. You look round, 
perhaps, and see no vacancy in the little 
blooming and joyous circle; and you think 
how these prattlers will one day minister to 
your decrepitude, and bear your names and 
bless your memory. But look abroad a little 
and learn to check these fond anticipations. 
Where are the blossoms of yesterday? How 
many of them have fallen already, and how 
many of the sweetest, loveliest that remain, 
will soon lie scattered on the ground. Look 
upon your children then, as you do upon the 
ephemera] flowers of the season :—* For all 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field. The grass with- 
ereth, and the flower thereof falleth away.” 

Consider, also, that your beloved children 
are now in the spring season of life. Let 
their tender minds be daily and assiduously 
cultivated. Be careful to. sow good seed.— 
Plant and water with all diligence, and look 
continually to God to give the increase. Be 
careful to root out the noxious weeds, as soon 
as they appear, and cherish every promising 
shoot. When you are in the field turning 
up the soil and casting abroad the precious 
grain, and when you consider how soon the 
present seed-time will be over, let your en- 
ployment and your meditations quicken you 
in the all-important duties which you owe to 
your children. O, let it not be said, that 
while your farms are kept in the best condi- 
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tion, these tender plants, at once so precious 
and demanding so much culture, are neglect- 


ed. Let it not be told in the judgment, that)| 


your offspring perished through your neglect. 


THE DUTY OF MOTHERS, 

To superintehd the course of Reading pursued by their 
Children. 

A taste for reading is of the greatest im- 
portange to cultivate in early life; since it 
opens channels of the best instruction, and 
places within the sphere of domestic employ- 
ment, the most interesting materials for the 
occupation of the hours of leisure. Never 
was there a period, in the ages that are past, 
in which so happy a selection of books for the 

outhful mind could have been made, as is 
practicable at the present day ; nor was there 
ever a period, in which parental wisdom was 
so urgently required, in making a safe and 
beneficial selection. Not only have the ele- 
ments of science and literature been present- 
ed in their most simple and most attractive 
form, and brought down to the level of juve- 
nile capacity; but the same process of sim- 
plifying and embellishing has been employed 
to subserve the cause of dangerous error of 
disguised and of avowed infidelity, and of 
principles equally hostile to happiness, to 
morals, and to religion. The indiscriminate 
perusal of works of fiction also, whether in 
prose or poetry, is calculated to induce con- 
sequences which a pious parent cannot con- 
template without dread. It has a tendency 
at once to vitiate the taste; to give undue 
excitement to the imagination, at the expense 
of every other intellectual energy ; to subju- 
gate reason to the dominion of the passions; 
to contaminate the thoughts, by contaminat- 
ing the heart; to exhibit, under false and fas- 
cinating colors, a course of amusement and 
dissipation, and to overspread with gloom the 
scenes of common life, so as to render its du- 
ties irksome, and its lawful pleasures insipid. | 
Judge, then, ye parents, whether indiscrimi- 
nate reading can be permitted with safety ; 
and whether a mild, and gentle, and persua- 
sive authority ought not to be exercised in| 
the choice of books for your children. 


DOMESTIC BLISS. 


It is this sweet home feeling, this settled 
repose of affection in the domestic scene, that 
is, after all, the parent of the steadiest vir- 
tues and purest enjoyment. 
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| But its own sharers, and approving heaven. 
| That, like a flower, deep hid in rocky cleft, 
Smiles, though "tis only looking at the sky. 
b ——_—_} 
NEATNESS AND TASTE, 

In a female, particularly, well deserye the 
name of virtues; but without them, what- 
ever may be her excellencies, she has none 
that will be honored and acknowledyed. A 
woman may be industrious and economical; 
she may possess a well cultivated mind; but 
destitute of neatness and taste, she depresses 
|rather than elevates the character of her sex, 
‘and poisons, instead of purifying the fountain 
of domestic and public happiness. 

Whatever a misinformed piety may judge, 
true piety, well informed, is the nurse of 
jevery personal and social virtue. Religion 
jhas not unirequently lost her pure and be- 
inign influence by needlessly arraying her- 
iself against all those personal accomplish- 
|ments, which, though not the first, constitute 
\one of the appropriate and important duties 
jof the female sex. You may discover a neat- 
ness and taste in the mind of a praiseworthy 
| woman, be her condition in life ever so hum- 
ible. You shall see them interwoven with 
|her thoughts, expressions, and conduct, and 
| giving a cast to every thing she is and every 
ithing she does. Her manners will partake 
\largely of these excellent qualities, and in 
levery respect be the emanation of a neat and 
|polished mind, and a wel] cultivated and be- 
inevolent heart. Ecually removed from that 
‘affectation of softness which is disgustful and 
‘nauseous, and that intrepidity which sets at 
defiance the maxims’ of ordinary discretion, 
‘they will be modest, pleasing, and dignified, 
‘and the natural and unstudied expression of 
that cautious delicacy which is the best guar- 
‘dian of female reputation. 





EVELINA. 
| The following beautiful Sonnet, translated from the 

Irish, is said to have been written some time in the 

twelfth century. 

It was on the white hawthorn, on the brow 
of the valley, I saw the rising of day first 
break; the young, the soft, the gay delight 
ful morn; it kissed the crimson of the rose, 
mixed with her smiles, and laughed the sea- 
|son on us. 

Rise, my Evelina; sou] that informs my 
heart; do thou rise, too, more lovely than 
‘the morn in her blushes, more modest than 








“Domestic Bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 
(Honor and sweet endearment keeping guard) 
Can centre in a little quiet nest 


\the rifled rose, weeping in her dews, pride 
lof the western shores! 


The sky’s blue face, when cleared by 


All that desire would fly for thro’ the earth; ||dancing sun-beams, looks not serener than 
J £ 


That can, the world eluding, by itself 


jthy countenance ; the richness of the wild . 


A world enjoyed; that wants no witnesses _ honey is on thy lips, and thy breath exhales 
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at <== lity, 
sweet the apple blossom; black are thy locks, ||a few barsof a romantic tune. No one wa aa 
Evelina, and polished as the raven’s smooth || with her when she died, for she had risen ey. the av 
pinions; the swan’s silver plumage is not|/ lier than her sisters, and was found by them, her de 
fairer than thy neck—and the witch of love|} when they came down to the parlor, leaning ant an’ 
heaves all her enchantments from thy bosom. || back with a smiling face on the sofa, with , [ counte 
Rise, my Evelina, the sprightly beam of|! few lilies in her hand, and never more to haye for eve 
the sun descends to kiss thee without enmity || her head lifted up in life. nurse, 
to me, and the heath reserves its blossom to|} The youngest had gone first, afd she was fancy, 
greet thee with its odors!—thy timid lover ||to be followed by Emma, the next in age,— for the 
will pluck the strawberries from the awful || Emma, although so like her sister who is now ciated 
crag, and rob the hazel of its auburn pride, || dead, that they had always been thought by togeth 
the sweetness of whose kernel thou far ex- strangers to be twins, had a character alto. ‘Lov 
ceedest ; let my berries be as red as thy lips, || gether different. Her thoughts and feelings althou; 
and the nuts ripe, yet milky as the love-be-|/ran in a deeper channel ; nature had endowed delicat 
gotten fluid in the bridal bosom. her with extraordinary talents, and whatever sympte 
Queen of the cheerful smile! shall I not|/she attempted, serious acquisition, or light cover. 
meet thee at the moss grown cave and press|| accomplishment, in that she easily excelled her ch 
to my heart thy beauties in the wood of Inis-|| Few, indeed, is the number of women that had no 
cother! How long wilt thou leave me, Eve-||are eminently distinguished among their sex, But the 
lina, mournful as the lone son of the rock:/||and leave names to be enrolled in the lists of themse 
telling thy beauties to the passing gale, and||fame. Some accidental circumstances of life of her 
pouring out my complaints to the grey stone|/or death have favored those few, and their proofs 
of the valley. sentiments, thoughts, feetings, fancies, and her he: 
Ah! dost thou not hear my song, Oh vir-|| opinions, retain a permanent existence. But both he 
gin! thou shouldst be the tender daughter of || how many sink into the grave in all their per. her fat 
a meek-eyed mother. sonal beauty, and in all their mental charms, from hi 
Whenever thou comest, Evelina, thou ap-|jand are heard of nomore! Of them no bright seat in 
proachest like summer to the children of || thoughtsare recorded, no touching emotion, no death-] 
frost; and welcome with rapture are thy|/wildimaginations, Al] their fine andtrue per- fy dure. 
steps to my view, as the harbinger of light || ceptions, all their instinctive knowledge of the hers w 
to the eye of darkness. human soul, and al! their pure speculation on tire rel 
_—— the mystery of human life, vanish forever and row ho 
. aye with the parting breath. A fair, amiable Had 
CONSUMPTION, intelligent young maiden has died and is bu- there \ 
OR, THE THREE SISTERS. ried—that is all;—and her grave lies in its failed t 
Caro.ine was the first to die. Her char-||unvisited rest. Such an one was Emma Bea- mother 
acter, unlike that of both her sisters, had been|/ton. Her mother, her sisters, and a few dear she hac 
distinguished by great spirit and vivacity, and || friends, knew what treasures of thought were who w 
when they were present, had always diffused ||in her soui, what gleams of genius, and what ceived 
something of its own glad light over the se-|| light of unpretending wisdom. But she car- her sts’ 
rene composure of the one, and the melan-||ried up her pure and high thoughts with her the est 
choly stillness of the other, without seeming||to heaven, nor did any of them survive her instant 
ever to be inconsistent with them; ner did|/on earth, but a few fragments of hymns set and Ex 
her natural and irrepressible buoyancy alto-|| by herself to plaintive music, which no voice the mo 
gether forsake her even to the very last.—||but her own, so deep and yet so sweet, so Louisa 
With her the disease assumed its most beauti-|| mellow yet so mournful, ¢ould ever have fitly press h 
ful show. Her light blue eyes sparkled with || sung. hope ; | 
astonishing brilliancy—her cheeks, that had|| The sufferings of this sister were heavy in- suasion 
always hitherto been pale, glowed with a|j|deed, and she at Jast prayed to be relieved.— bones | 
rose-like lustre—although she knew that she || constant sickness, interrupted only by fits of The v 
was dying, and strove to subdue her soul down || racking pain, kept the fair shadow for the last brighte 
to her fate, yet, in spite of herself, the strange || weeks of her life to bed, and nothing seemed whose 
fire that glowed in the embers of her life, ||to disturb her so much as the incessant care ear, wi 
kindled it often into a kind of airy gladness: || of hereldersister. Emma’sreligious thoughts dust; ¢ 
so that a stranger would have thought her one || had long been of an almost dark and awfil of affe 
on whom opening existence was just revealing ||character, and she was possessed of a deep covers 
the treasures of its joy, and who was eager to||sense of her own utter unworthiness in the their s 
unfold her wings, and sail on into the calm||sight of God. It was feared, that, as her end but wa 
‘und sunny future. Her soul, till within a few|}drew near, and her mind was weakened by soul, | 
days of her death, was gay in the exhiliration || continual suffering, her last hours might be 
of disease, and the very night before she died, || visited with visions too trying and terrible; 
she touched the harp with a playful hand and |! but the reverse was the case, and it seemed 
* warbled as long as her strength would admit, ||as if God, to reward a life of meeknes, hu- 
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I. a -= = ——— 
= nility, and wisdom, removed all fear from her||in the sweet church-yard of Blantyre, is now 
Was oul, and showed her the loving, rather than||a thought most pleasant to my soul.” 
| ear. the awful mysteries of the Redeemer. On | In dry summer weather, a clear rivulet im- 
hem, her dead face there sat a sinile, just as pleas-|| perceptibly shrinks away from its sandy bed, 
ning gnt and serene as that which had lighted the/|till on some morning we miss the gleam and 
ith a Ma countenance of Caroline, when she fell asleep|| murmur altogether, and find the little chan- 
have for ever with the liliesin herhand. The oldjjneldry. Justin this way was Louisa wasting, 
nurse, who had been with them ‘rom their in-||and so was her life pure and beautiful to the 
Was fanev, alone observed that she had expired, last. The day before she died, she requested, 
re,— for there had been no sigh, and the pale ema- in a voice that could not be denied, that her 
ies ciated fingers moved not as they lay clasped , brother would take her into the church-yard, 
it by together across her breast. | that she might see the grave of her mother 
alto. Lovtsa, the eldest, was now left alone, and||and sisters all lying together, and the spot 
lings although her health had always been the most whose daisies was soon to be disturbed. She 
owed delicate, there seemed, from some of the|| was carried thither in the sunshine, on her sick 
ever symptoms, a slight hope that she might re-| chair, for the distance was only a few hundred 
light cover. The fatal hectic flush did not stain| yards; and her attendants having withdraw n, : 
allied, her cheeks ; and her pulse, though very faint,||she surveyed the graves with a beaming coun- i 
that had not the irregularity of alarming fever.—||tenance, in presence of her friends. “ Me- 
Bex, But there are secrets known but to the dying|| thinks,” said she, “I hear a hymn, and child- 
sts of themselves ; and all the encouraging kindness||ren singing in the church! No—no, it is 
of life of her friends was received by her as sweet||only the remembered sound of the psalm | 
their proofs of affection, but never once touched||heard last Sabbath. I had strength to go then. 
, and her heart with hope. The disease, of which||Oh! sweet is it now, as the reality itself!” 
But doth her sisters had died, was in the blood of || He who was to have been her husband was 
r per her father’s family, and she never rose up | wholly overcome, and hid his face in despair. ; 
arms, from her bed, or her couch, or the gay osier||‘I go, my beloved, to that holy place, where 
right sat in the sunny garden, without feeling aj| there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
Dn, No death-like lassitude, that could not long en-||T iage,—but we shall meet there, purified from 
e per- dure. Indeed, she yearned for the grave ; and||every earthly stain. Dry up your tears, and 
of the hers was a weariness that could only find en-|| weepno.more. Kiss—oh kiss me once before ) 
on on tire relief in the perfect stillness of the nar- I die!” He stooped down; and she had just 
rand row house. strength to put her arms around his neck, 
riable Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom,|| When with a long sigh, she expired. 
is bu- there were circumstances that could not have = 
in its failed to make her desire life, even after her _ ICR 
. Bea- mother and sisters were taken away. For THE HUSBAND'S REMEMBRANCE. 
dear she had been betrothed, for a year past, toone|| Since thy pure soul has burst the chain 
were who would have made her happy. He re- _That o’er its clay too harshly prest ; 
what ceived an account of the alarming state of Since freed from earthly bliss or pain,— 
e care her sisters at Pisa, whither he had gone for I, too, am blotted from thy breast ;— i} 
h her the establishment of his own health, and he|| 1 would not break thy dreailess rest, i 
e her instantly hurried home to Scotland. Caroline} If rest like thine disturbed might be ; 
18 set and Emma were in their graves; but he had|| Or grieve to think that thou art blest, 
voice the mournful satisfaction to be with his own| Although thou art not blest by me. 
at, 80 Louisa in her lastdays. Much did he, at first, 
e fitly press her to go to Italy, as a faint and forlorn|| The victor’s promised pure attire— i 
; hope; but he soon desisted from such vain per- The wreath approving angels twine— 
vy in- suasions. “The thought is so sweet to lay our|| A seraph’s strain, a seraph’s lyre, 
ed.— bones within the bosom of our native soil.— And more than all—the love divine 
its of The verdure and the flowers I loved will|| Of heaven's Eternal King, are thine :— 
1e last brighten around my grave,—the same trees Yea—thine for evermore shall be — 
emed whose pleasant murmurs cheered my living|| And could I call thee hence to pine, 
, care ear, will hang their cold shadows over my In this drear wilderness with me? : 
ughts dust; and the eyes that met mine in the light 
awful of affection, will shed tears over the sod that|} No!—in ecstatic rapture there : 
_ deep covers me, keeping my.memory green within Thy Saviour and thy God adore, 
in the their spirits!” He who had-been her lover,|| While I in patience meekly bear s 
er end but was now the friend and brother of her The cross by happier consort bore ; j 
ed by sul, had nothing to say in reply wo these|} Soon will the last dread pang be o’er, } 
tht be natural sentiments. “After all they are but And soon the chains of earth shal} sever ; ‘ 
rible; fancies, Henry; but they cling to the heart|| We part—but not to meet no more, : 
“= from _ they sprung,—and to be buried We meet to part no more for ever. ; 
Ss, fue Q* : 
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MALTON, YORK COUNTY, ENGLAND. This 


The town of Malton, is situated in the North Riding of the county of York, at the dis. 
tance of two hundred and seventeen miles from London. It is divided into the Old and New begil 
Town, by a stone brid ze, over the river Derwent, which was made navigable to this place, of th 
and from thence to the river Ouse, in the first year of the reign of Queen Anne. 5 dem 
New Malton has been so called ever since the time of king Stephen, in whose reign it 
was rebuilt by Eustace Fitz-John; who also erected and endowed a priory for Gilbertine near 
Canons, about the year 1150, at Old Malton, some remains of which may yet be seen, It the 4 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and its value at the time of the general dissolution was tion ' 
reckoned to be £197 193s. There was also a castle at alton, in the reign of Henry the I, 
traces of which are sti!] visible. The town, which is populous, contains three parish churches, cant 
is a borough by prescription, governed by a bailiff, and sends two members to parliament. — 
It had the honor to be represented in parliament by that celebrated statesman, the Hon. a bal 
Edmund Burke. The spire of the church, seen in the above engraving, and which appears stone 
unfinished, was left in its present state through a dread of overbalancing the whole struc. cline 
ture by its extreme ponderosity, had it been completed on the plan which the architect at peau 
first evidently intended. secor 


— , gree! 
MUSIC OF THE MORNING , brool 


“Tt is not mere poetry to talk of the voices to summer.” It is the day time of the year, 
and its myriad influences are audibly at work. Even by night, you may fe your ear on the 
ground, and hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound of growing things. I used to think 
when | was a child, that it was fairy music. If you have been used to rising early, you 
have not forgotten how the stillness of the night seems increased by the timid note of the 
first bird. It is the only time when I would lay a finger on the lap of nature ; the deep 
hash is so very solemn. By and by, however, the birds are all up, and the peculiar holiness 
of the hour declines. But what a world of music does the sun shine on! The deep Jowing batt! 
of cattle blending in with the capricious warble of a thousand of God’s happy creatures, and : 
the stir of industry coming on the air like the undertones of a choir, and the voices of men, 
heard in thetdistance over all, like a singer among instruments, giving them meaning and 
Janguage! And then, if your ear be delicate, you have minded how all these sounds grew 
ve and sweeter, as the exhalations of dew floated up, and the vibrations loosened in the 
nin air. 
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THE MORNING AIR. ciples 

There is something in the morning air that, while it defies the penetration of our proud that 
and shallow philosophy, adds brightness to the blood, freshness to life, and vigor to the whole nymy 
frame. ‘The freshness of the lips, by the way, is, according to Dr. Marshall Hall, one of the ing 8 
sure marks of health. If you would be well, therefore, if you would have your heart danc- granc 
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ing gladly like the April breeze, and your |!eare passed oftimes like a cloud over their 


blood flowing like an April brook, up with “the 
merry lark,” as Shakspeare calls it, which 
js *the ploughman’s clock,” to warn him of 
the dawn—up and breakfast on the morning 
air, fresh with the odor of budding flowers, 
and all the fragrance of the maiden spring; 
up from your nerve destroying down beds, 
and from the foul air pent within your close 
drawn curtains, and with the sun, “ walk o’er 
the dew of far eastern hills.” Whoever is 
found in bed after five o’clock, from Mayday 
to Michaelmas, cannot in any conscience ex- 
pect to be free from some ailment or other, 
dependant upon relaxed nerves, stuffed lungs, 
disordered bile, or impaired digestion. 





GERMANTOWN. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Nature has lavished her quiet, unobtrusive 
beauty upon the scenery of Pennsylvania. 
This remark applies only to the lower and 
middle counties ;—to the west and northwest 
the parallels of the tremendous Alleghany 
begin to heave up side by side like the swells 


| of the great sea when provoked by the only 


element that is able to disturb the home of 
the leviathan. It was a summer’s sunset, 
near Germantown ; and the soft splendor of 
the departing day lingered on a lovely eleva- 
tion which commands the view cf the greater 
part of that ancient town. No dweller there 
can mistake the features of nature which will 
ever mark the romantic eminence. It is not 
@ bald, sugar-loaf hill, dropped like a hail- 
stone from the clouds, but it is rather an in- 
clined vale propped up by many hills, where 
beauty might for ever wish to linger as in a 
second vale of Tempe, sheltered by the young 
green trees, and cooled by the gurgling 
brooks. 

It was the close of one of the days of the 
American revolution—bright as the evening 
of Italy, and balmy as the green spice gar- 
dens of the happy Arabia. But the hearts of 
the sons and daughters of America were ach- 
ing with the bitterness of a sanguinary con- 
test, on the long deferred result of which the 
happiness of millions depended. Prayer and 
battle and agony were the elements of the 
convulsion which reached to the heart of a 
young nation, and every class in society with- 
out distinction of sex felt that the cause in 
which all were engaged to be one of a holier 
import than those national dramas so often 
enacted on the world’s wide stage, apparent- 
ly unconnected with the great leading prin- 
ciples of human happiness. No wonder, then, 
that the fair daughters of Columbia were 
nymphs of the pensive shades and of the even- 
ing sighs, rather than the merry maids their 
grand-daughters now are. No wonder that 





ibrows when their lovers and brothers were 
\in the tented field, subjected to the dangers 
\of sickness as well as the death-shot of the 
‘enemy. 

Maria Everard had more than the uncer- 

|tainty of war to cast a melancholy around her 
|}evening path as she slowly walked down the 
vale we have attempted to desembe. She 
| mourned the certain death of her two only 
_brothers—who died in confinement as prison- 
ers of war in New York. Of high chival- 
jrous spirits, and educations far above the 
common standard of that day, these young 
heroes leaving their parents and only sister, 
became volunteers in the sacred cause of free- 
dom—and, as they went, received blessings 
mingled with the overflowing tears of affec- 
tionate fondness. Their first letters from the 
army in the vicinity of Hudson river were 
the spirit-stirring productions of warm-heart- 
ed and generous young men, enamoured of 
glory as it was personified before them in the 
sublimity of character which composed the 
soul of the American army. A dreary sus- 
pension of communication followed. Then 
came a letter from Fort Putnam detailing 
the capture of the two daring brothers. Next 
came a haggard soldier who had by some 
happy expedient secured his release from the 
hard captivity of war, and brought to the dis- 
tressed family of the Everards the dying 
words of Maria’s brothers. The fever which 
raged in the prison of the miserable had soon 
prostrated two of the finest forms that ever 
stood erect in the line of battle; and, as their 
worldly prospects fled away from them like 
a vision of the night, they could only faulter 
a farewell and a blessing which might per- 
chance at some future day reach their be- 
loved home—accents of bitterness indéed, but 
better even thus than silence, rendering death 
more terrible in the hush of-its unspoken 
mystery. 

O Religion! how soothing and how com- 
posing are thy teachings to poor humanity. 
Maria, for the first time, now poured out her 
full and bursting heart to the God of her fa- 
ither and mother—and, all-bereaved as she 
was, felt immortal blessedness gushing up 
from hitherto unseen fountains. Never was 
a surrender to Heaven more complete. With 
|tears that flowed alike from sorrow and peni- 
tence—from bereavement and heavenly ex- 
stacy, she placed the image of her Saviour 
where death had thrown down the altar of 
her earthly devotion. She did not forget her 
brothers—but she left them, all precious as 
their memories were, in the arms of a Benev- 
olence that seemed to her to span the farthest 
star and the falling sparrow in one indescri- 
bable bond of goodness and truth. There— 
there, she left her dead—while, with emo- 
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Vox. II. 








tions more like those of heaven than of earth, | 
she felt how Providence wounds to heal and| 
kills to make alive. 


mental enjoyments produced no change in 
her beautiful features, unless that should be} 
so called which no earthly artist has been! 
able to define on the canvass—a beauty of 
the immortal spirit, not so much connected 
with the features as shining through them. 
She was pale indeed—but it might be partly 
from the strong contrast of her mourning robe 
with the lily of her complexion. A better 
idea of her form and character combined will 
be conveyed to the mind by the simple asser- 
tion that she was the personification of the 
graces of the heart, surmounted with the 
wreath of intellect. 

Slowly wandering down the vale as the 
evening shadows were stretching upward, 
and the low echoes of declining day murmur- 
ing along like the remembered sounds of 
other years, her heart involuntarily fastened 
its affections on heaven with unusual ardor. 
Raising her eyes towards the mellow skies 


above her, she breathed the following words|| 


to a strain of music, soft and low like a lute, 
but with an almost supernatural distinctness 
of utterance :— 


Pure element of sacred love! 
Where roll the silver suns of night, 
Through your untrodden space above 
When shall I take my spirit flight 7— 
When, like a star on heaven’s crown, 
Beyond the cloud, the storm, the wind, 
Shall I on time and death look down 
As one who leaves the earth behind 7— 


The melody of her soul would have -vibrat- 





ed longer to the touch of celestial emotions 
had nét a mounted stranger, by a sudden 
spring of his horse, thrown himself on a side- 
path directly before her. Almost deprived 
of the power of speech the youthful rider 
gazed on the fair apparition before him as one 
might look on an inhabitant of the upper 
world; while his undress costume of the 
American camp, and a countenance too inno- 
cent and fresh for deeds of war awakened a 
strong, although confusing, recollection of 
her departed brothers in Maria’s mind, and 
agitated her tumultuously. The stranger, 
sensible of his duty to apologize for the alarm 
he had accidentally occasioned, found words 
to make a feeble apology for his obtrusion. 
Observing her long, pallid gaze on the proofs 


ef soldiership which his dress disclosed, his} 


spirits rallied as he gaily inquired if such an 
angel could possibly belong to a tory family. 
The kindling eye of Maria did not long leave 
the young soldier in doubt of her patriotism ; 
“T wear,” said she, “ the weeds of mourning 
for my two Only brothers who died in the war 


—$—$$_ 
— 


prison at New York. Their dear remem. 
brance and the cause in which they died have 


the same resting place in my heart. Gog 
This new era in the history of Maria’s) 


will deliver the oppressed.” ‘ Yes, God wil] 


save Washington and my country ”—was the 


energetic response. 
Young hearts are soon acquainted. Sus 
picion holds no place in the bosoms of inno. 


\cence—besides, seasons of danger create q 
|surprising unity of feeling—a concentration 
of confidence that may soon ripen into the 
|tenderness of a passion against which breast. 
iplates of brass or the mail of a Macedonian 


\phalanx can afford no security. Mutually 
excited and pleased with each other, the 
jyoung officer dismounted with a gallantry 
‘that united delicacy to noble bearing, and at. 
jtended the new-found charge to her father’s 
| mansion, tenderly inquiring the particulars 
‘of that vast sacrifice made by a single family 
‘on the altar of freedom. The emotions ex- 
|perienced by the father and mother as thay 
\saw their daughter enter with a military es. 
icort were similar to those which had but just 
ithrilled through her mind. The beloved 
forms of their boys came fresh upon their re- 
collections, and they received their soldier 
guest with tears. With a manly and cour 
teous simplicity he announced his name as 
Frederick . late a student in Yale Col- 
lere, but roused by the wrongs of his bleed- 
ing country he had thrown off the toga and 
buckled on the sword. He was attached to 
the staff of Washington—was on uit errand 
of important secresy—had listened a moment 
to a nightingale in their beautiful woods, and 
brought the warbler home. This tale of can- 
dor gained the hearts of this patriotic family; 
and when, as he said, the call of duty sum- 
moned him away, he received many pressing 
invitations to continue an acquaintance which, 
although the result of an accidental occur- 
‘rence, might yet be productive of pleasure 
jand friendship. “Ah, leave that,” says he, 
“to the wise determinations of Heaven. | 
\go often on errands of danger. The noble- 
ispirited Hale, on business like mine, went 
lonce never again to return—and although | 
may like him lament that I have but one life 
to give for my country, this feeling can only 
sweeten, not avert, the catastruphes of dan- 
ger. Farewell! If I pass this bower of inno- 
cence again it may be to-morrow; only let 
‘me have the prayers of one whose soul dwells 
|so near heaven as to breathe its melting mu- 
isic.” 











| The tread of the young stranger’s horse 
was heard far down the vale now obscured 
iby darkness. A pause in the conversation 
|of the family circle showed the deep traces 
of feeling which an interview so transient 
||had left behind in the generous bosoms of 4 
‘bereaved family. No wonder that there 
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might have been a disposition to transfer the 
affections which had been broken up by death 
upon so bright an incarnation of youthful 
yeauty, honor, sincerity, and patriotism. T he 
apparent fervor of the soldier’s piety in his 
allusions to his country and to the danger of 
his expeditions gave him a stronger claim on 
Maria’s remembrance than even his personal 
accomplishments. The night wore away— 
rather a sleepless one to the dwellers in the 
mansion house; but the next evening brought 
the graceful Frederick to the door. There 
was the proud imprint of the consciousness 
of duty done on his countenance. His con- 
yersation was spirited and disclosed the bright 
clear depths of his intellectual resources.— 
flis was no common mind. He, would have 
been one of nature’s noblemen in whatever 
country he might have first breathed the vi- 
tal air. The new acquaintance he had so 
unexpectedly formed in the mansion seemed 
to open a new era in his existence. Maria's 
countenance was the unsullied mirror in 
which he saw the aspirations of his own ar- 
dent spirit reflected with a loveliness he had 
scarcely looked for on earth. He departed 
and came again, returned and came, until his 
existence seemed united tothe mansion house 
by an invisible bond that strengthened with 
every passing moment. Philadelphia seemed 


a centre from which his excursions diverged 


—yet his return track was always through 
the vale of the hills. 

The summer of 1777 wore away and sober 
autumn came with its rich brown shadows 
thrown with a careful profusion over the 
meadows and the umbrageous groves. Fred- 
erick’s visits became more frequent until he 
became a daily guest—yet it could not escape 
the observation of those who felt so deep an 
interest in his welfare that a shade of anxiety 
deeper than that of autumn was gathering on 
his brow. One evening he startled the fami- 
ly circle with the remark that within twenty- 
four hours they would see the divisions of the 
British army from the windows. He con- 
jured them to remain in quietness unless di- 
tected to remove by one who felt a deeper 
concern for their welfare than for his own 
life. “Tam not powerless,” said he, “and 
with the permission of heaven your retreat 
of innocence and virtue shall not be poiluted 
bya hostile foot.” The prophecy was ful- 
filled. On the morning of the 26th of Sep- 
tember the long array of the British forces 
was seen from the mansion house stretching, 
at right angles, across the town, the left rest- 
ing on the Schuylkill, and the chain of posts 
on the right communicating with the Dela- 
ware; while, conspicuously seen from the 
parlor windows, the broad tent of Sir Wil- 


liam Howe spread its whitened sides to the 
sunbeams, 





Frederick had arrived in the grey twilight 
of the morning and was the first to show the 
family where the red lines of the enemy were 
forming to the call of the morning drum. He 
was dressed like a laborer and remained all 
\that day and the seven following ones in the 
|mansion with a strong spy glass reading every 
pmeveutent and penetrating the secret designs 
of his powerful foe. His frequent messages 
\to Washington were carried to the grove by 
ithe fair Maria and handed to rangers whose 
jautumn-colored garments and noiseless move- 
\ments were but the subordinate parts behind 
‘the curtain in the drama of war. 
| During the morning of October 3rd, Fred- 
\erick, imprinting a long, burning kiss on Ma- 
iria’s forehead, and respectfully saluting her 
|parents, told them that his duty called him 
laway. Pointing towards the erlemy, he ex- 
|pressed his ardent prayer that the time had 
jarrived when all traces of their array should 
ibe blotted from the beautiful map of German- 
town. Engaging to see them again before 
any thing decisive should occur, he plunged 
\into the grove where he first saw Maria; and 
\the overflowing eyes of his enamored friends 
\could no longer trace the path of him whom 
\all regarded as a heaven-sent protector, and 
one felt to be the only being in the wide 
|\world with whom she could divide the hap- 
piness of earth and the blessedness of eter- 
nity. 

A heavy day and a sleepless night tardily 
passed. The night was one of intense prayer 
‘to Maria. By some process of mental hallu- 
\cination, not uncommon even at the present 
‘day, Maria had centered her love of country, 
iher fraternal recollections, and, shall I say 
‘the ardor of her devotion!’—on the ,single 
form of Frederick ———. Deeply freight- 
‘ed with all her love and her happiness, this 
islender barque was afloat on the sea of life 
iat the portentous moment when the dead 
hush of the winds and the glassy surface of 
ithe sleeping waters proclaimed a hurricane 
lof death at hand. 

Before sunrise the wakeful family heard 
ithe sudden tread of a horseman, and in a mo- 
ment Frederick stood before them. How 
gaily does chivalry array itself for the battle 
agony! It is like putting the wedding rings 
and the festival robes on hands and forms 
‘that are beginning to chil] in nature's last 
struggle with dissolution. Frederick wore 
ithe rich uniform of a colonel ;—a_prouder 
picture of youthful manliness never met the 
eyes ofa maiden in whose fond vet tearful gaze 
blushes and paleness met with the stronger 
lineaments of love and foreboding. The ex- 
citement of the great, undeveloped event just 
at hand, and the military ardor which even 
religion had not power to repress, dilated his 
features, and lent an unusual power, or r*‘her 
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grandeur, to his countenance. “I have but||the Christian spirit of Everard, but he felt ag 
a moment,” said he, hastily ; “come with me | if a third son—or both of his own sons—was 
to the door.” The town was covered with a |summoned again to the sacrifice. Maria and 
low dense fog which completely hid the camp | her mother were gazing into the gloomy abyss 
of the enemy as well as the edifices of the||of vapor below them, as if it would afford 
inhabitants from view.—* Beneath the cur-||them some consolation to see the danger 
tain of the fog,” said Frederick, “the whole || which:was soon to be encountered by one gp 
army of Washington are in motion to attack ||dear to their desponding hearts. 
the enemy. Here, by the way of Chesnut|} Dull, heavy echoes like the tumbling of 
Hill, the divisions of Sullivan and Wayne are || distant waters prevailed for a few moments 
approaching; yonder, down the Ridge Road,||—then startlingly interrupted by the sharp 
General Armstrong leads the Pennsylvania || reports of musketry, as if a picket was driven 
levies; there, the columns of Greene and | in—then the loud thunder of the alarm oun; 
Stephen are deploying on the Limekiln road ;/|and the roll of the drums succeeded. ‘Te 
—while, along the old York Road, Generals | firing soon became heavy on the right and 
Smallwood and Forman are urging the co-|| left; but the experienced ear of Everard de. 
lumns of the New Jersey and Maryland mi-| tected the proofs of a contlict too stationary 
litia; and yonder, Stirling, Nash, and Max-|| to warrant the belief of a total] surprise or rou 
well are stationed with a strong corps de re-||on the part of the enemy. Towards the 
serve. Half an hour will bring you the noise | Schuylkill the report of small arms, like the 
of battle. Dear friends, be calm; pray for ||rattling of hail, had been incessant for hal; 
Washington and your country.” And why ||an hour, and then the brazen-mouthed can. 
should you be forgotten,” said the venerable ||non began to speak to the contested ques. 
Everard,—“ why should we not pray for you || tion. 
that heaven may graciously shield you from|| The vapor obstinately clung to the scene 
harm in the shock of battle?” '|of action, as if to veil the work of death from 
The wan and foreboding looks of Maria and || the eyes of heaven. No being on earth could 
her mother, and the corresponding sympathies | have felt an interest so fearfully profound in 
of Frederick, convinced him that he might | thissingle contest asthe Everard family. The 
tarry too long. He already felt the weak- | father rapidly walked with irregular steps be- 
ness of womanhood fluttering in his bosom | fore his embowered mansion; the mother was 
and choking his utterance. “ Farewell,” said | pale as marble and absorbed in prayer; the 
he to his venerable friend; “I will not con-|| daughter was intensely gazing into the bo 
duct myself unworthy of your friendship and |som of the vapor, her face wkster than the 
your generous family.” He gave a parting!| driven snow, her eyes enlarged far beyond 
embrace to Maria’s mother, then turned to) their ordinary size, dark as bottomless foun- 
her with a heart too full for speech. Their) tains, and yet bringing up no image from the 
embrace was one of trembling and deep emo-| troubled field of battle. 
tion, like those who part never more to meet.|| The sun was some hours above the eastern 
A few broken whispers from each revealed | horizon and began to throw strong bursts of 
the yet unspoken tale of their mutual love. | sunlight into the sea of fog which soon moved 
It might be the only moment allotted them | up towards the hills. Washington had call- 
on earth to tell what each thought a secret'|ed his reserve to the field; the enemy had 
and what neither could think of a final sepa- | not been driven froma single post; he reaci- 
ration without a wish to disclose. |,ed a pencilled order to the impetuous Fred- 
He tore himself away from the pale statu- || erick to charge along with the brave Colonel 
ary of love and foreboding emotion. As he | Matthews, who flew tothe duty which he had 
was mounting, he released a spy glass from ardently sought. Frederick thought a moment 
his saddle, and reached it faulteringly to Ma-||of the mansion house, strained his eyes to 
ria, Perhaps the vain thought flashed into!| wards it as for the last time and saw a vista 
his mind that the glass might enable her to, opened up through the disturbed vapor quite 
see her hero in the deadly charge; or, judg-| to the spot where he had left all that was 
ing more kindly, might enable her to see dan-|| precious to him on earth. He fancied he 
ger at a distance and provide for flight if the | could discern the faintly defined form ol his 
day should be disastrous to the American (three friends. He thought of the glass—and 
arms. He lingered a moment as if in mental | rushed to the charge. 
prayer, and was lost in the dense fog that was | The breaking up of the fog had been the 
then creeping up the hills. isignal to Maria to raise the spy glass. There 
The conviction resistlessly settled down on || she stood, as if her-whole soul went out wit! 
the minds of the Everard family that they||her strained vision. She noticed the move- 
should see the youthful soldier no more. War, ments of the charge—distinguished the bold 
had been a tyrant to themas terrible as death. | outline of Frederick on his war horse, apparent: 
Revenge fur the loss of sons had no place in} lv casting his farewell look towards the bill, 
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and then rushing onward to the silent, deadly | 
tug of the sword and bayonet. The opposing | 
forces mingled; the fog settled down again | 
like a curtain dropped by invisible hands. | 
Maria tottered forward, fell upon her face| 
and shrieked—‘he's lost—he’s lost? She) 
and her mother both became _insensible. 
Everard’s bosom swelled with self-reproach | 
as he heard the glorious strains of * God save | 
the King’ rolling from a batallion band up the | 
hills He hastily seized his musket and 
munitions of war, and began to march for the 
battle plain before he noticed his prostrate | 
and insensible wife and daughter. He) 
stopped—raised and restored them to vitality | 
again—and, as the sunlight burst out tri- 
umphantly, saw the divisions of the American 
army in retreat, and the British camp break- 
ing up and filing towards Philadelphia. 

* * * * * |] 

Twelve hundred killed and wounded lay | 
on the fields of Germantown. The brave 
General Nash and his aid were cold on the 
plain. None could tell the fate of Matthews 
or Frederick. Washington, like a chafed 
lion, removed to another thicket whence he) 
could leap upon the foe—and the mansion 
house became again a house of mourning. | 
Maria’s nervous system was prostrated. Apa- 
thy of soul and a torpor of animal life per- | 
vaded her entire being. Was she tobecome, 
the fourth victim on the altar of revolutionary | 
sacrifice? Day by day she wasted away,| 
looking more like an exquisite piece of statu-| 
ary, white almost to transparency, and cold) 
as the marble itself. 

Nature is insensible to scenes of human’! 
woe, and clothes herself in her brightest robes | 
when the sons and daughters of humanity are | 
clothed in the weeds of the grave. October} 
was a resplendent month. One of its last} 
evenings was flooded with the gushing moon-| 
beams poured like molten silver all over the’ 
brown background of the fallen leaves and 
theseared shrubbery. Maria seemed weaker | 
than usual. Her mother had just said in the| 
language of soothing tenderness, ‘has my | 
dear daughter leaned on the world—and has 
it, like a broken reed, pierced her bosom 
* * * * Frederick stood before them. | 

He had been a prisoner of war for three! 
weeks. Released by an exchange, he had | 
flown to the mansion on wings of love and 
gratitude, 

The venerable Everard lost two sons and 
gained one by the revolution; and Pennsy)- 
vania gained a name which she preserves in 
the proudest archives of her history, as a 
model of intellectual purity, chivalry, and un- 
sullied honor. 





The following lines were written by Mr. 
John Holland, of Sheffield, Eng. No one who 
possesses a relish for natural beauty can read 
them coldly. It is but an act of justice to 
the excellent author to republish the “ Rain- 
bow” extensively in this country, as he has, 
by some unaccountable mistake, been deprived 
of the honor of their authorship. Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont, of Boston, himself a gifted poet and 
a scholar of the purest taste, has published 
“ The Rainbow” in his American First Class 
Book, and has ascribed it’ to Thomas Camp- 
bell, author of the Pleasures of Hope. Now 
although it is rather complimentary to Mr. 


|| Holland, who by the way was very young 


when he wrote the following, to ascribe his 
effusions to perhaps the most perfect poet that 
England can boast of, it is wrong to persist 
in the error. Mr. Holland has lately alluded 
to the subject in the “Sheffield Iris ;’—he 
only asks for his own “ Rainbow,” and he 
should have 





~“that beautiful one 
Whos: arch was refraction—its keystone the sun.” 


THE RAINBOW. 


The evening was glorious, and light through the trees 

Play’d the sunshine, the raindrops, the birds, and the 
breeze ; 

The landscape, outstretching, in loveliness lay 

On the lap of the year in the beauty of May. 





For the queen of the Spring, as she passed down the 
vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale; 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours, 

While rank in her footsteps sprang herbage and flow- 
ers. 


The skies, like a banner in sunset unrolled, 

O’er the west threw their splendors of azure and gold; 
But one cloud, at a distance, rose dense, and increased 
Tili its margin of black touched the zenith and east. 


We gazed on the scenes, while around us they glowed, 

When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud; 

’T was not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the moon, that rolls nightly through starlight and 
blue. 


Like a spirit it came in the van of the storm, 

And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form; 
For it looked not severe like an angel of wrath, 
And its garment of brightness illum'd its dark path. 





}—_____ | 
Acontented mind and a conscience 
Will make a man happy in all conditions. 


In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood 


‘ O’er the river, the village, the fields and the wood 
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And river, fields, village, and woodland grew bright, 
As conscious they felt and afforded delight. 


*T was the Bow of Omnipotence, bent in His hand, 
Whose grasp at Creation the universe spanned; 
*T was the presence of God, in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood to the exitoftime. , 


Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind he pleads, 
When storms are his chariot, and lightning his steeds; 
The black clouds his bannera of vengeance unfurled, 
And thunder, his voice to a guilt-stricken world. 


In the breath of his presence, when thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 

When the sword and the plague-spot with death strew 
the plain, 

And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain. 


Not such was the Rainbow, that beautiful one! 
Whose arch was refraction—its keystone the sun; 
A pavilion it seemed, which the Deity graced, 
And justice and mercy met there and embraced. 


Awhile—and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like love o’er a death-couch, or hope o’er the tomb: 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired ; 
As love had just vanished, or hope had expired. 


I gazed not alone on the source of my song, 

To all who beheld it these verses belong ; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord; 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm, 1nd adored. 


Like a visit, the converse of friends, and a day, 
That bow from my sight passed for ever away ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day, on my heart, 
That Bow from remembrance can never depart. 


’Tis a picture in memory, distinctly defined 

With the strong and unperishing colors of mind; 

A part of my being beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 
=e 


MOTHERS. 


How interesting he appears to every feel- 
ing mind! A child robbed of its mother ex- 
citcs universal commiseration and affection 
from every bosom. We look forward with 
anxiety to every future period of his life, and 
our prayers and hopes attend every step of 
his journey. We mingle our tears with his 
on the grave of her whose maternal heart has 
ceased to beat, for we feel that he is bereaved 
of the friend and guide of his youth! His fa- 
ther would, but cannot supply the ‘oss. In 
vain the whole circle of his friends blend 
their efforts to alleviate his sorrows, and to 
fill the place occupied by departed worth; a 
mother myst be missed every moment by A 
child who has ever known and rightly valu 
one, when she sleeps in the grave. No hand 
feels so soft as hers—no voice sounds so sweet 








Vor. I. 








again find in this wide wilderness, such sym. 
pathy, such fondness, such fidelity, such tep. 
derness, as he experienced from lis mother. 
The world was moved with compassion for 
that motherless child, but the whole worl; 
cannot supply her place to him. 
—_— 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
From the records of the Philadelphia Literary Asso 
ciation. 
Written on meeting my fellow members af. 
ter recovering rom Sickness. 


Yes, yes, once more I see you met, 
Again I press each brother’s hand; 
O! who has ever felt regret 

That joined this friendly, social band? 


I would not give one hour I've spent, 
With those my bosom holds so dear ; 
For days of other years that lent, 

No glow like that which kindles here. 


Oft have'T roam’d the dusky wild, 

And scaf'd the mountain’s rugged breast; 
Where cat’racts foam’d and valleys smiled 
In nature’s brightest glories drest. 


I've stood upon the Atlantic’s shore, 
And view’d its proudly heaving wave; 
Have listen’d to its solemn roar, 
And seen the bark its fury brave. 


But dearer far than these to me, 

Is friendship’s sweetly soothing voice 
The accents of bland sympathy, 
Which bid my aching heart rejoice. 


Tc you who kindly, freely came, 
Vigil t: ‘veep around my bed; 

When fe:, disease had rack’d my frame, 
And life seem’d trembling on a thread:~ 


My heart with gratitude o’erflows, 
And till this form inurn’d shall be, 
Pll often fondly think of those 
Who thus in siekness thought of me. 
H 


Betrer 1x [mmortatrry.—Rameses, king 
of Egypt, when he wished. his great obelis 
to be elevated, caused. his son to be attached 
to it, that the persons employed might feel 
that a life far more precious than their own 
cepended on their labors. So is it with the 
belief in the immortality of the soul ; it is no 


dearer ones of the departed. 
—= 
Repentance.—-Lost innocence is lost far 
ever. The vietim of shame may so far chech 
her steps in the career of evil as to maintain 
the outward forms of worldly decency ; butt 
is only one instance in a thousand that re 





—ano smile ig so pleasant!—Never shall he 





pentance reaches to the soul, 


our lives only that depend on it, but the fir 
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